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This  dissertation  addresses  the  resolution  and  reliability  of  paleomagnetic  records 
obtained  from  oceanic  and  marine  sediments,  with  a particular  focus  on  records  of 
relative  geomagnetic  paleointensity.  It  shows  the  methods  used  to  recover  such  signals  by 
constructing  a high-resolution  paleomagnetie  record  from  the  Oeean  Drilling  Program 
(ODP)  Site  1 101,  which  covers  the  interval  0.7-2. 1 Ma.  The  reliability  of  individual 
paleointensity  records  can  be  further  tested  with  time  series  analysis  techniques  such  as 
wavelets.  This  point  is  illustrated  by  a spectral  analysis  of  a record  of  relative 
geomagnetic  paleointensity  from  ODP  Site  983,  covering  the  time  interval  0-1.1  Ma.  The 
use  of  wavelets  made  it  possible  to  demarcate  the  intervals  over  which  Earth’s  orbital 
frequencies  are  present  in  the  record.  Results  of  this  investigation  suggest  that  the  orbital 
frequencies  embedded  in  the  paleointensity  record  are  the  expression  of  lithologic 
variations,  although  they  have  a minor  effect  on  the  record. 
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Variable  sedimentation  rates  and  dating  errors  influence  the  resolution  of 
paleointensity  records.  This  can  be  investigated  by  generating  synthetic  records  of 
relative  paleointensity  with  a numerical  model  simulating  the  recording  process  in 
sediments.  Also,  improvement  of  the  resolution  of  paleomagnetic  records  can  be 
achieved  by  reducing  the  bias  induced  by  measurement  techniques,  and  in  particular  the 
spatial  smoothing  of  u-channel  data  introduced  by  the  response  function  of  cryogenic 
magnetometers.  For  that  purpose,  the  deconvolution  scheme  developed  by  Oda  and 
Shibuya  has  been  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  u-channel  data.  This  program  was  tested 
with  two  u-channels,  which  showed  that  large  amplitude  changes  unveiled  by  the 
deconvolution  treatment  are  in  good  agreement  with  the  results  obtained  on  discrete 
samples  extracted  from  the  same  u-channels. 

All  of  these  methods  are  essential  to  the  study  of  geomagnetic  variations  recorded 
in  marine  sediments.  However,  a full  understanding  of  the  complex  nature  of  the 
magnetization  process  can  only  be  achieved  through  a collaborative  effort  between 
paleomagnetic,  rock-magnetic,  and  analytical  techniques.  This  should  include  the  use  of 
techniques  such  as  optical  and  electron  microscopy,  atomic  force  microscopy,  and  novel 
and  sensitive  methods  such  as  those  related  to  coherent  x-rays  generated  by  synchrotrons. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


The  Earth’s  magnetic  field,  which  originates  for  the  main  part  from  the  Earth’s 
core,  can  be  described  mathematically  in  term  of  spherical  harmonics  (Gauss,  1838),  with 
the  first  degree  (the  dipole)  representing  ~90%  of  the  fieM.  Statistical  analyses  of  the 
geomagnetic  field  generally  assume  the  spherical  harmonic  components  to  be 
independent,  random  gaussian  variables  with  known  means,  variances,  and  correlation 
times  (Constable  and  Parker  1988;  Hongre  et  al.  1998;  Hulot  and  Le  Mouel  1994).  When 
compared  with  historical  and  archeological  data,  these  statistical  models  indicate 
correlation  times  for  terms  of  Degree  2 or  higher  that  are  less  than  150  years,  while  diose 
of  the  equatorial  and  axial  dipoles  are  500  years  and  much  longer,  respectively  (see 
review  in  Dormy  et  al.  2000).  As  a consequence,  when  the  field  is  averaged  over  a few 
thousand  years,  only  the  variations  due  to  the  axial  dipole  remain,  which  are  global  in 
nature.  These  changes  in  the  dipole  intensity  and  direction  are  the  ones  recorded  in 
marine  sediments.  The  main  objective  of  my  doctoral  research  was  to  provide  an  original 
contribution  to  the  general  understanding  of  past  variations  of  the  geomagnetic  field 
recorded  in  marine  sediments.  The  acquisition  of  magnetization  in  marine  sediments  is  a 
rather  complex  process,  which  is  not  fully  understood.  At  first  approximation,  the  natural 
remanent  magnetization  (NRM)  of  marine  sediments  originates  from  the  alignment  of 
micron-scale  magnetic  grains  along  field  lines  of  the  geomagnetic  field,  soon  after 
deposition  of  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  magnetization  is  then 
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progressively  locked,  as  the  sediment  accumulates  and  becomes  more  compact. 
Therefore,  the  direction  of  the  magnetization  vector,  which  is  described  in  terms  of 
inclination  and  declination  (Figure  1-1),  reflects  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  at  a 
time  close  to  the  deposition  of  the  sediment. 


f Downwards 


Figure  1-1 . Direction  of  the  total  vector  (F)  represented  in  term  of  declination  (D)  and 

inclination  (I).  The  declination  is  the  angle  between  the  horizontal  projection 
of  the  total  vector  and  the  geographic  north,  measured  eastward.  The 
inclination  is  the  angle  between  the  horizontal  plane  and  the  total  vector. 

The  intensity  of  magnetization  is,  similarly,  proportional  to  the  paleointensity  of 
the  magnetic  field  (or  at  least  the  dipole  terms).  However,  it  also  dependents  on  factors 
such  as  relative  abundance  in  magnetic  material  (linear  dependency),  or  mineralogy  and 
grain  size  of  the  magnetic  particles  (nonlinear  dependency).  By  selecting  sediments  with 
homogenous  magnetic  composition  and  grain  size  (using  the  appropriate  magnetic 
parameters),  and  by  correcting  for  changes  in  concentration  of  the  magnetic  carriers,  it  is 
possible  to  construct  a proxy  for  the  geomagnetic  field  paleointensity  (Review  in  Tauxe 
1 993).  Commonly  used  normalizers  are  low  field  magnetic  susceptibility  (%),  and 
laboratory-induced  magnetizations  such  as  the  anhysteretic  remanent  magnetization 
(ARM)  or  the  isothermal  remanent  magnetization  (IRM).  This  normalization  procedure 
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provides  relative  variation  in  geomagnetic  paleointensity  (Tauxe  1993).  In  most  cases, 
because  sedimentary  processes  are  often  characterized  by  time  constants  ranging  from 
hundreds  to  thousands  of  years,  the  magnetic  information  is  averaged  in  time  and  only 
the  dipole  paleointensity  is  accessible. 

Nevertheless,  marine  sediments  offer  the  potential  of  acquiring  continuous 
sequences  of  geomagnetic  paleodirection  and  relative  paleointensity  , despite  the 
difficulties  inherent  to  the  complexity  of  the  magnetization  process  (Channell  et  al.  1997, 
1998;  Channell  and  Kleiven  2000;  Guyodo  et  al.  1999,  2001a;  Lehman  et  al.  1996; 
Meynadier  et  al.  1992,  1994;  Schneider  and  Mello  1996;  Stoner  et  al.  1995,  2000;  Tauxe 
amd  Wu  1990;  Tauxe  and  Shackleton  1994;  Trie  et  al.  1992;  Valet  and  Meynadier  1993; 
Yamazaki  et  al.  1995).  Significant  improvements  in  rock-niagnetisrn,  paleornagnetism, 
and  dating  techniques  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  such  detailed  records, 
which  display  time  changes  of  the  field  ranging  from  the  small  amplitude  of  the  secular 
variation  to  major  changes  such  as  polarity  reversals.  An  example  of  such  studies  is 
presented  in  Chapter  2,  which  addresses  paleornagnetic  changes  recorded  in  sediments 
from  the  western  Antarctic  margin  (Guyodo  et  al.  2001a). 

Other  aspects  of  my  research  have  involved  time  series  analysis  of  relative 
paleointensity  records.  For  instance,  I established  a compilation  of  33  records  of  relative 
paleointensity  from  marine  sediments  documenting  the  past  800,000  years.  On  a common 
time  scale,  these  records  have  been  combined  into  a synthetic  curve  defined  as  Sint-800 
(Figure  1-2),  and  the  statistical  significance  of  these  results  was  tested  by  a bootstrap 
technique  (Guyodo  and  Valet  1999).  One  interesting  outcome  of  this  study  was  that, 
although  it  is  possible  to  recover  global  (dipole)  paleointensity  variations  of  the 
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geomagnetic  field,  there  are  some  discrepancies  between  individual  records,  as  reflected 
by  the  error  bars  associated  with  the  compilation  (Figure  1-2). 


800 


Age  (ka) 

Figure  1-2.  Synthetic  record  of  relative  paleointensity  for  the  last  800  ky  (Sint-800)  with 
its  standard  error  (in  grey)  obtained  from  the  stack  of  33  records  of 
paleointensity.  All  the  records  in  the  compilation  have  been  dated  with  a 
common  time  scale  before  compilation  (Guyodo  and  Valet  1999). 

Some  of  the  differences  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  variations  in  the  resolution 
of  the  records,  alteration  of  the  signal  by  inappropriate  sampling,  or  because  of  dating 
errors.  Alternatively,  part  of  the  observed  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
unrecognized,  secondary  (i.e.,  nongeomagnetic)  signals.  This  points  to  limitations  in  the 
techniques  used  to  establish  individual  records  and  to  test  their  reliability.  Some 
improvement  can  be  achieved  by  applying  time  series  analysis  techniques  such  as 
wavelet  analysis,  which  permits  an  efficient  comparison  of  lithologic  and  paleomagnetic 
proxies  in  the  time  and  frequency  domains,  therefore  allowing  recognition,  localization, 
and  to  some  extent  quantification  of  these  secondary  signals.  Using  this  idea,  I performed 
a wavelet  analysis  of  a record  of  relative  geomagnetic  paleointensity  from  the  North 
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Atlantic  Ocean  (Guyodo  et  al.  2000).  This  study,  which  is  presented  in  Chapter  3, 
permitted  to  describe  fundamental  aspects  of  the  temporal  variability  of  this  record. 

I have  also  developed  a model  simulating  the  production  of  records  of  relative 
paleointensity.  The  resolution  and  reliability  of  sedimentary  paleointensity  records 
depends  strongly  on  the  magnetization  process  (sedimentation  rates,  magnetic 
mineralogy,  post-depositional  chemical  and  physical  alterations),  as  well  as  on  the  quality 
of  the  age  model  used  to  date  the  sediment.  One  way  of  testing  the  reliability  of 
paleointensity  records  is  to  develop  models  simulating  magnetization  acquisition, 
paleomagnetic  measurements,  and  dating  procedures.  I constructed  such  a model,  for 
which  a detailed  description  is  provided  in  Chapter  4. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  I present  results  from  the  testing  of  a numerical  code  aimed  at 
increasing  the  resolution  of  sedimentary  paleomagnetic  records.  High-resolution 
sedimentary  paleomagnetic  records  are  obtained  by  measuring  the  natural  remanent 
magnetization  of  sediment  cores  using  pass-through  cryogenic  magnetometers,  which  are 
equipped  with  sensors  permitting  measurement  of  the  sediment  magnetization  along  three 
axes.  The  signal  provided  by  the  magnetometer  is  derived  from  magnetizations  lying  in 
the  broad  region  of  sensitivity  of  these  sensors.  This  can  be  described  as  a convolution 
between  the  response  function  of  the  sensor  and  the  actual  magnetization  of  the  sample, 
which  results  in  a smoothing  of  the  original  signal.  Recently,  Oda  and  Shibuya  (1996) 
developed  a numerical  code  providing  the  deconvolution  of  paleomagnetic  data  obtained 
from  this  type  of  measurements.  Their  program  yielded  encouraging  results  when  applied 
to  data  obtained  on  Ocean  Drilling  Program  (ODP)  piston  cores.  The  deconvolution 
scheme  developed  by  Oda  and  Shibuya  (1996)  has  been  implemented  at  the  University  of 
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Florida,  for  the  treatment  of  paleomagnetic  data  obtained  from  the  type  of  samples  that 
are  routinely  used  in  the  paleomagnetic  laboratory.  These  samples,  called  u-channels,  are 
transparent  plastic  tubes  (2x2x150  cm^)  that  are  used  to  sample  piston  cores  (Tauxe 
1983).  Our  adapted  version  of  the  program  has  been  applied  to  u-channels  from  OOP 
Sites  1090,  983,  and  984,  which  provided  interesting  results  that  are  reported  in  Chapter 
5. 

In  the  conclusion  chapter,  I highlight  some  of  my  ongoing  research  on  micro-  to 
nanoscale  magnetic  particles.  I have  been  working  on  a project  aimed  at  imaging  iron- 
bearing particles  such  as  magnetite  (Fe304),  titanornagnetite  (Fe2.4Tio.6O4),  hematite  (a- 
Fe203),  maghemite  (y-Fe203),  goethite  (a-FeOOH),  and  pyrite  (FeS2)  in  sedimentary 
rocks.  For  this  purpose,  I have  been  using  x-ray  techniques  available  at  the  Advanced 
Photon  Source  (APS)  synchrotron  at  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  along  with  optical 
and  electron  microscopy,  to  advance  our  understanding  of  the  genesis,  characteristics  and 
evolution  of  these  particles. 


CHAPTER  2 

A SEDIMENTARY  PALEOMAGNETIC  RECORD  OF  THE  MATUYAMA  CHRON 
FROM  THE  WESTERN  ANTARCTIC  MARGIN  (ODP  SITE  1101) 


Introduction 

Our  understanding  of  the  geomagnetic  field  has  increased  tremendously — partly 
because  of  rapid  advances  in  paleomagnetic  techniques  and  technology,  which  have 
facilitated  the  acquisition  of  reliable  continuous  records  of  relative  paleointensity  from 
marine  sediments  (Channell  et  al.  1997,  1998;  Charaiell  and  Kleiven  2000;  Guyodo  et  al. 
1999;  Meynadier  et  al.  1992,  1994;  Stoner  et  al.  1995,  2000;  Tauxe  and  Shackleton  1995; 
Trie  et  al.  1992;  Valet  and  Meynadier  1993;  Yamazaki  and  loka  1995).  The  growing 
interest  in  establishing  sedimentary  paleointensity  records  has  led  to  the  development  of 
compilations  aimed  at  describing  the  time  evolution  of  dipole  field  intensity,  as  well  as 
providing  new  stratigraphic  correlation  tools  (Guyodo  and  Valet  1996,  1999;  Laj  et  al. 
2000).  Most  of  the  studies  that  have  been  published  in  the  past  20  years  were  limited  to 
low  and  middle  latitudes,  with  only  a few  from  the  high  latitudes  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  (Chaimell  et  al.  1997,  1998,  Channell  and  Kleiven  2000;  Laj  et  al.  2000; 
Stoner  et  al.  1998).  To  establish  the  global  character  of  the  dipole  field  variations,  it  is 
important  to  obtain  paleointensity  records  from  high  latitudes  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  only  relative  paleointensity  records  from  mid  or  high  latitude  Southern 
Hemisphere  are  from  the  subantarctic  South  Atlantic  (Channell  et  al.  2000).  These 
records  can  be  correlated  among  several  sites,  and  to  records  from  the  Northern 
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Hemisphere,  for  the  last  100  kyr  (Channell  et  al.  2000;  Stoner  et  al.  2000).  More 
sedimentary  paleointensity  records  from  high-latitude  sites  are  needed  to  understand  the 
long-term  evolution  of  the  geodynamo,  to  study  spatial  and  temporal  variations  in  the 
strength  of  the  field  over  periods  of  constant  geomagnetic  polarity,  and  to  examine  how 
the  field  regenerated  after  polarity  reversals  (Kok  and  Tauxe  1996;  Mazaud  1996; 
Meynadier  et  al.  1994,  1996,  1998;  Valet  and  Meynadier  1993). 

In  this  chapter,  I present  a geomagnetic  record  derived  from  sediments  collected 
on  drift  deposits  off  the  Western  Antarctic  Peninsula  continental  margin,  at  Ocean 
Drilling  Program  Site  1101  (Leg  178).  This  record  provides  a magnetostratigraphy  down 
to  2. 1 Ma,  and  a record  of  relative  paleointensity  for  the  period  0.7-1 . 1 Ma.  This  high 
latitude.  Southern  Hemisphere  paleointensity  record  is  aimed  at  improving  the  statistical 
robustness  of  the  database  available  for  this  period  of  time.  This  chapter  was  published  in 
the  journal  Earth  and  Planetaiy  Science  Letter  (Guyodo  et  al.  2001a). 

Geological  Setting  and  Lithology 

Ocean  Drilling  Program  (ODP)  Site  1 101  (64°22’S,  70°I6’W,  3509  m water 
depth)  is  located  at  the  crest  of  a sediment  drift  on  the  continental  rise  of  the  Antarctic 
Peninsula  Pacific  margin  (Figure  2-1).  This  drift  is  part  of  a series  of  eight  large 
hemipelagic  sediment  drifts  (about  130  x 50  x 1 km^  in  dimension),  which  are  interpreted 
to  have  resulted  from  the  interaction  between  turbidity  currents  and  bottom  currents  at  the 
base  of  the  continental  slope  (Rebesco  et  al.  1997).  The  drifts  are  separated  by  large 
channels  (up  to  5 km  wide)  formed  by  turbidity  currents  that  transport  sediment  from  the 
lower  continental  slope  toward  the  abyssal  plain  (Tomlinson  et  al.  1992).  Part  of  the  fine- 
grained fraction  of  those  turbidity  curi'ents  is  entrained  in  a bottom  current  nepheloid 
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layer.  The  drifts  are  constructed  above  the  level  of  turbidity  flow  by  the  down-current 
deposition  of  fine-grained  suspended  material  (Rebesco  et  al.  1 997). 
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Figure  2-1 . Location  map  for  ODP  Site  1 101,  on  the  Western  margin  of  the  Antarctic 
Peninsula. 

During  ODP  Leg  178,  the  sediment  was  collected  by  advanced  piston  corer 
(APC)  down  to  142.7  mbsf  (meters  below  sea  floor),  then  cored  with  the  extended  core 
barrel  (XCB)  technique  down  to  217  mbsf  (Shipboard  Scientific  Party  1999).  The 
recovered  sedimentary  sequence  consisted  essentially  of  hemipelagic  clayey  silt,  and  was 
divided  into  three  lithological  units  during  shipboard  analyses  (Shipboard  Scientific  Party 
1999).  Unit  I (0-53  mbsf)  comprises  alternations  of  laminated  and  massive  clayey  silts 
that  are  interpreted  as  the  expression  of  glacial  and  interglacial  periods,  respectively.  In 
this  unit,  the  intervals  corresponding  to  warm  periods  are  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
diatom-bearing  layers.  Similar  alternations  were  observed  in  the  underlying  unit  (Unit  11, 
53-142.7  mbsf),  but  here  the  warm  intervals  are  characterized  by  foraminifera-bearing 
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layers.  The  laminated  facies  of  Unit  11  is  characterized  by  millimeter-thick  bioturbated 
silty  clay  laminations,  which  appear  as  subtle  color  banding.  They  suggest  a low-energy 
depositional  setting  dominated  by  weak  bottom  contour  currents  (Shipboard  Scientific 
Party  1 999).  As  in  Unit  I,  the  faint  laminations  are  interpreted  as  resulting  from 
deposition  of  the  fine-grained  fraction  of  the  suspended  sediment  load  associated  with 
turbidity  currents  (Shipboard  Scientific  Party  1999).  The  third  unit  (Unit  111,  142.7-217.7 
mbsf)  does  not  display  the  cyclic  pattern  obser\’ed  in  Units  I and  II,  and  is  mostly 
composed  of  massive  clayey  silts  that  probably  originated  from  the  deposition  of 
turbidites,  and  ice  rafted  debris. 

•j 

We  sampled  the  depth  interval  50-133  mbsf  using  5 cm  cylinders  (at  ~1  sample 
per  core  section)  and  U-channel  samples  (shore-based  continuous  sampling).  This  depth 
interval  corresponds  roughly  to  lithologic  Unit  II.  Only  one  APC  hole  was  cored  at  Site 
1 101,  so  that  no  composite  section  is  available  at  this  site  and  small  parts  of  the 
geological  record  may  be  missing.  In  the  unit  sampleil,  laminated  intervals  alternate  with 
massive  intervals.  These  millimeter-scale  laminations  are  subtle  variations  within  a fairly 
homogenous  silty  clay  or  clayey  silt  unit.  The  thickness  of  the  laminations  is  an  order  of 
magnitude  smaller  than  the  ~4  cm  response  function  of  the  magnetometer  used  in  this 
study.  Occasionally,  sharp-based,  1 to  3 mm  silt  laminations  are  present,  probably 
induced  by  distal  low-density  turbidity  flows.  A few  thicker  layers,  ranging  from  0.5  to  4 
cm  in  thickness  are  also  present  in  the  sequence  at  66,  87.5,  1 16.7,  and  136.8  mbsf.  These 
are  associated  with  high  frequency  peaks  in  the  shipboard  magnetic  susceptibility  data 
(Shipboard  Scientific  Party  1999),  and  therefore  have  been  omitted  from  further  study. 
The  massive  intervals,  attributed  to  warmer  periods,  are  characterized  by  lower  values  of 
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magnetic  susceptibility,  probably  due  to  biogenic  dilution  of  the  terrigenous  input 
(Shipboard  Scientific  Party  1999). 

Magnetic  Mineralogy  and  Grain  Size 

We  measured  the  hysteresis  properties  and  low-temperature  demagnetization  of 
the  discrete  samples  at  the  Institute  for  Rock  Magnetism  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  hysteresis  parameters  were  measured  on  a Princeton  Measurements  Corporation 
micro- VSM.  The  low-temperature  remanence  properties  were  measured  on  a Quantum 
Design  Magnetic  Properties  Measurement  System  (MPMS). 


Temperature  (K) 

Figure  2-2.  Thermal  demagnetization  at  low  temperature  of  the  saturation  isothermal 
remanent  magnetization  imparted  at  20  K on  7 samples  collected  at  Site 
1101.  The  remanence  loss  at  1 10-120  K indicates  the  Verwey  transition  for 
magnetite. 

The  low-temperature  measurements  performed  on  7 samples  (randomly  selected 
from  48  to  107  mbsf)  show  a significant  drop  in  the  intensity  of  magnetization  around 
110-120  K,  corresponding  to  the  Verwey  transition  of  magnetite  (Figure  2-2).  No  other 
low-temperature  transition  was  observed.  This  indicates  that  magnetite  is  the  main 
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mineral  carrier  of  the  magnetization  in  these  sediments  (Figure  2-2).  The  hysteresis  loops 
obtained  for  62  gelatin  capsule  samples  have  been  compiled  in  Figure  2-3a.  The  shape  of 
these  hysteresis  loops,  as  well  as  the  values  of  the  coercivity  are  compatible  with  those  of 
magnetite.  Calculation  of  the  coercivity  of  remanence  over  coercivity  (Hcr/Hc)  and 
saturation  remanence  over  saturation  magnetization  (Mrs/Ms)  indicate  a pseudo-single 
domain  state  for  the  magnetite  grains  (Day  et  al.  1977)  (Figure  2-3b),  except  for  one 
sample  which  is  located  in  the  multi-domain  field  on  a “Day-plot”  (Figure  2-3b). 
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Figure  2-3.  Rock  magnetic  study  of  62  samples  collected  at  Site  1101  (a)  Hysteresis 
loops.  The  magnetic  moments  are  normalized  by  their  values  at  saturation, 
(b)  Magnetic  grain  size  distribution,  as  indicated  by  variations  in  the 
hysteresis  parameters  (Day  et  al.  1977).  SD=  single  domain;  MD= 
multidomain,  and  PSD=  pseudo-single  domain.  IRD=  Ice-rafted  debris. 
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This  sample  (122.45  mbsf)  was  taken  from  an  interval  containing  coarser-grained  ice- 
rafted  debris  (IRD). 


Magnetostratigraphy 

The  natural  remanent  magnetization  (NRM)  of  the  U-channel  samples  was 
measured  at  2-cm  intervals  and  was  stepwise  alternating  field  (AF)  demagnetized  at  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  and  80  mT  peak  values,  using  the  2-G  Enterprises  magnetometers  located 
at  the  Institut  de  Physique  du  Globe  de  Paris  and  at  the  University  of  Florida. 


80  mbsf  (Reverse)  126.22  mb.sf  (Normal) 


82.46  mbsf  (Intermediate) 


Figure  2-4.  Typical  examples  of  orthogonal  projection  (Zijderveld)  plots  for  samples 

taken  in  reverse  and  normal  polarity  intervals,  and  during  a polarity  reversal. 
Open  and  closed  symbols  represent  projections  of  vector  end-points  onto  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  planes,  respectively.  The  plots  show  clear  single- 
component directions  of  the  NRM  during  periods  of  stable  polarity,  and  no 
apparent  drilling  overprint  after  demagnetization  at  20  mT. 
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We  used  the  standard  least-squares  method  to  determine  the  principal  components 
of  paleomagnetic  directions  defined  in  the  20-80  mT  interval  (Kirschvink  1980). 
Unfortunately,  the  declination  was  not  azimuthally  oriented  during  drilling.  The 
paleomagnetic  inclination  is,  however,  sufficient  to  establish  a clear  succession  of 
polarity  zones  down  to  below  the  Olduvai  subchron  (Figure  2-5).  The  distribution  of 
inclination  values  is  bimodal,  with  two  maxima  located  at  -75°  (normal  polarity)  and 
+78°  (reverse  polarity),  which  are  close  to  the  values  of  ±76.5°  expected  for  a geocentric 
axial  dipole  field  for  a site  at  this  latitude.  Values  of  the  maximum  angular  deviation 
(MAD)  associated  with  our  calculation  of  the  principal  components  are  for  the  most  part 
lower  than  5°,  which  demonstrates  the  overall  quality  of  the  directional  data.  The 
Brunhes/Matuyama  polarity  reversal  occurs  at  54.99  mbsf,  the  Jaramillo  subchron  is 
present  over  the  interval  70.96-76.1 5 mbsf,  and  the  Olduvai  subchron  is  recorded 
between  121.25  mbsf  and  126.97  mbsf.  These  depths  are  similar  to  those  determined 
during  shipboard  investigations  (Shipboard  Scientific  Party  1999). 

We  also  observed  two  thin  intervals  with  anomalous  directions  below  the 
Jaramillo  subchron  (at  77.2-78.5  mbsf  and  80.9-82.5  mbsf),  hereafter  referred  to  as  Event 
1 and  Event  2 (Figure  2-5).  Using  a linear  interpolation  from  the  base  of  the  Jaramillo 
subchron  (1 .07  Ma)  to  the  top  of  the  Olduvai  subchron  (1 .77  Ma)  (Cande  and  Kent  1995), 
we  obtained  ages  of  (1.09-1.1 1)  Ma  for  Event  1 and  (1.14-1.17)  Ma  for  Event  2.  Event  2 
is  likely  to  be  the  Cobb  Mountain  polarity  interval,  for  which  Shackleton  et  al.  (1990) 
gave  an  age  of  1.19  Ma  by  correlation  of  ODP  Site  677  and  DSDP  Site  609.  A similar 
succession  of  events  has  been  observed  in  sediments  from  the  California  Margin  (Guyodo 
et  al.  1999),  where  the  event  between  the  Cobb  Mountain  and  the  Jaramillo  subchrons  has 
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been  attributed  to  the  Punaruu  event,  originally  recorded  in  three  lava  flows  from  the 
Punaruu  Valley  in  Tahiti  (Singer  et  al.  1999).  Our  study  suggests  that  two  short 
geomagnetic  events  preceded  the  onset  of  the  Jaramillo  subchron  at  least  locally  over  the 
Antarctic  Peninsula,  with  a timing  similar  to  the  succession  of  events  recorded  in  the 
Pacific  (Guyodo  et  al.  1999). 


Inclination  (°)  MAD  (°) 

-90  -45  0 45  90  0 10  20  30 


Figure  2-5.  Inclination  variations  and  maximum  angular  deviation  (MAD)  at  Site  1101. 
Values  of  the  MAD  are  generally  lower  than  5°,  except  during  polarity 
transitions  and  short  polarity  intervals  (El=  Event  1,  E2=  Event  2).  The 
geocentric  axial  dipole  (GAD)  field  inclinations  for  the  site  latitude  (±76.5°) 
are  also  shown. 
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Time  Scale 

Oxygen  isotope  analysis  was  not  possible  at  Site  1101  because  of  the  overall  low 
biogenic  carbonate  content,  thus  constraining  us  to  date  these  sediments  by  other  means. 
An  initial  time  scale  was  derived  from  the  magnetostratigraphy  (Figure  2-5),  using  the 
ages  of  Cande  and  Kent  (1995).  This  yielded  mean  sedimentation  rates  of  8.8  cm/kyr  for 
the  period  0.7-0.99  Ma,  and  of  6.1  cm/kyr  for  the  period  0.99-2.1  Ma.  A lower 
sedimentation  rate  of  3.1  cm/kyr  was  found  for  the  Olduvai  subchron,  suggesting  the 
possible  presence  of  a hiatus  or  at  least  large  variations  in  sedimentation  rates  in  this 
interval.  Considering  the  depositional  setting  in  this  region,  the  sedimentation  rates  are 
probably  variable  throughout  the  cored  interval,  possibly  varying  on  a glacial/interglacial 
time  scale. 

Shipboard  analyses  showed  that  part  of  the  magnetic  susceptibility  (k)  variations 
could  be  related  to  changes  in  the  silica  and  carbonate  content  of  the  sediment,  because 
susceptibility  minima  were  generally  associated  with  intervals  of  higher  biogenic  content 
(Shipboard  Scientific  Party  1999).  This  suggests  that  k is  primarily  responding  to 
variable  dilution  of  terrigenous  material  with  biogenic  material.  Consequently,  because 
the  biogenic  content  at  Site  1101  varies  with  climatic  periods  (Shipboard  Scientific  Party 
1999),  first  order  variations  of  the  U-channel  magnetic  susceptibility  (k)  should  correlate 
with  climatic  proxies.  Therefore,  we  have  refined  our  time  scale  by  correlating  the 
magnetic  susceptibility  to  the  benthic  5**0  target  curve  of  ODP  Site  677  (Shackleton  et 
al.  1990).  The  correlation  is  shown  in  Figure  2-6,  along  with  the  location  of  CaCOs 
maxima,  which  indicate  warmer  periods  (Shipboard  Scientific  Party  1999).  The  major 
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variations  displayed  by  the  susceptibility  record  can  be  matched  fairly  accurately  to  the 
5'*0  record,  although  uncertainties  remain  over  shorter  time-scales. 


Brunhes  Matuyania 
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Figure  2-6.  Correlation  of  the  u-channel  magnetic  susceptibility  record  from  Site  1101  to 
the  benthic  5^*0  record  from  ODP  Site  677  (Shackleton  et  al.  1990).  The 
correlation  is  suggested  by  gray  lines.  The  gray  triangles  indicate  the 
stratigraphic  location  of  warmer  climatic  intervals  inferred  in  part  from  peaks 
in  the  shipboard  CaCOs  record  (Shipboard  Scientific  Party  1999). 

Relative  Paleointensity 

The  bulk  magnetic  parameters  were  measured  at  2-cm  stratigraphic  intervals 
using  2G-Enterprises  cryogenic  magnetometers  located  in  shielded  rooms  in  the 
paleomagnetic  laboratories  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  at  the  Institut  de  Physique  du 
Globe  de  Paris.  An  anhysteretic  remanent  magnetization  (ARM)  was  imparted  to  the  U- 
channel  samples  using  a peak  AF  of  100  mT  and  a 0.05  mT  DC  bias  field,  and  then  was 
demagnetized  at  peak  fields  of  20,  30,  40,  and  60  mT.  The  ratio  of  the  susceptibility  of 
ARM  (Karm,  ARM  normalized  by  the  bias  field)  over  magnetic  susceptibility  (k)  was  then 
computed.  When  dealing  with  magnetite,  Kam/K  varies  inversely  with  magnetic  grain 
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size,  and  so  can  be  used  to  monitor  down-core  changes  in  magnetic  grain  size.  In 
addition,  a saturation  isothermal  remanent  magnetization  (SIRM)  was  imparted  using  a 1 
T field. 

The  down-core  variations  of  these  parameters  are  shown  in  Figure  2-7.  ARM,  k, 
and  SIRM  are  believed  to  primarily  reflect  down-core  changes  in  concentration  of 
magnetic  particles  in  the  sediment  (Tauxe  1993).  It  has  been  proposed  that  bulk  magnetic 
parameters  should  vary  by  less  than  an  order  of  magnitude  in  order  to  obtain  useful 
paleointensity  proxies  (Tauxe  1993;  King  et  al.  1983),  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  present 
study.  For  instance,  ARM  values  vary  by  almost  a factor  of  20  throughout  the  entire 
record. 

However,  most  of  this  variability  is  due  to  large  amplitude  changes  below 
78  mbsf,  where  there  is  a 50%  down-core  increase  of  the  mean  value  of  the  NRM.  The 
interval  between  50  and  78  mbsf  contains  less  variability  in  NRM  intensity  than  the 
underlying  sediment.  This  change  is  also  seen  to  some  extent  in  the  Karm/K  ratio,  which 
indicates  a slightly  finer  average  grain  size  for  the  interval  78-133  mbsf.  These  changes 
are  probably  sufficient  to  induce  a shift  in  the  response  of  remanence  parameters  to  the 
applied  field,  and  therefore  these  two  depth  intervals  should  be  treated  separately.  In 
addition,  the  lower  interval  (78-133  mbsf)  contains  more  regions  of  sediment  disturbance 
(essentially  at  the  top  of  cores),  which  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  a complete  geomagnetic 
record  for  this  part  of  the  record.  For  the  study  of  relative  paleointensity  at  Site  1 101,  we 
consequently  restricted  our  investigation  to  the  depth  interval  between  50  and  78  mbsf. 
Over  this  interval,  the  ARM  varies  by  less  than  a factor  of  6,  which  is  appropriate  for 
paleointensity  determinations  (Tauxe  1993). 


NRM20mT  ARM20mT  K SIRM 

(A/m)  (A/m)  (10'-^  SI)  (A/m)  Karm/K 
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7.  Bulk  magnetic  parameters  for  Site  1101.  From  bottom  to  top:  down-core 
variations  of  the  NRM  demagnetized  at  20  mT,  ARJVl  demagnetized  at  20 
mT,  K,  SIRM,  and  Karm/K.  Overall,  ARM  varies  by  a factor  greater  than  20, 
which  is  more  than  usually  considered  acceptable  for  paleointensity 
determinations  (Tauxe  1993).  Over  the  interval  50-78  mbsf,  however,  ARM 
varies  by  less  than  a factor  of  6,  within  the  acceptable  range. 


In  order  to  construct  a relative  paleointensity  record,  one  must  correct  for 
variations  in  concentration  of  remanence  (NRM)  carrying  grains.  This  is  done  by 


selecting  the  magnetic  parameter  (i.e.,  ARM,  K,  or  SIRM),  that  provides  the  best  measure 
of  the  concentration  of  the  magnetic  grains  that  carry  the  NRM.  We  attempt  to  ascertain 
this  using  coherence  functions  between  the  magnetic  parameters  (ARM,  k,  and  SIRM) 
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and  the  paleointensity  detennined  from  normalizing  the  NRM  by  these  parameters 
(Figure  2-8). 
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Figure  2-8.  Coherence  function  between  (a)  ARM,  (b)  k,  and  (c)  SIRM,  and  the 
paleointensity  proxies  obtained  by  normalizing  the  NRM  with  these 
parameters  for  the  interval  50-70  mbsf  Coherence  above  the  95%  confidence 
values  level  are  shown  in  black. 

In  principle,  when  the  normalization  is  appropriate,  the  relative  paleointensity  is 
not  correlated  to  the  bulk  rock-magnetic  parameter  used  to  normalize  the  NRM,  and  the 
values  of  the  coherence  should  be  lower  than  the  ^5%  confidence  level  (Tauxe  1993). 
Squared  coherence  values  lie  above  the  confidence  level  over  specific  frequency  intervals 
for  the  susceptibility  normalization  (Figure  2-8b).  Much  higher  values  of  the  squared 
coherence,  and  more  spread  over  the  frequency  domain,  are  foimd  for  the  SIRM 
normalization.  Some  problems  were  encountered  when  measuring  the  SIRM,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  dynamic  range  of  the  magnetometer  was  sometimes  exceeded  when  the 
intensity  gradient  was  large.  Therefore,  some  caution  should  be  used  when  dealing  with 
SIRM  magnetization  at  this  site.  The  lowest  squared  coherence  occurs  for  the  ARM 
normalization,  indicating  that  it  is  the  best  choice,  even  though  there  are  some  frequency 
intervals  over  which  the  coherence  is  close  to  the  significance  level.  The  use  of  ARM  as 
the  normalizer  can  be  further  validated  by  comparing  paleointensity  estimates  obtained 
with  the  ratios  NRM20/ARM20,  NRM30/ARM30,  and  NRM40/ARM40  (Figure  2-9).  They 
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show  nearly  identical  variations,  which  confirm  the  match  between  the  coercivity  spectra 
of  the  ARM  and  the  NRM  over  the  range  of  peak  AFs.  Therefore,  we  consider  the  ratio 
NRM/ARM  to  provide  the  best  estimate  of  relative  paleointensity  at  Site  1101.  We  used 
the  average  of  the  three  ARM  normalizations  as  our  paleointensity  proxy  (Figure  2-9). 


Figure  2-9.  Paleointensity  proxies  obtained  by  dividing  the  NRM  demagnetized  at  20, 
30,  and  40  mT  by  ARM  demagnetized  at  20,  30,  and  40  mT  (top),  and  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  three  normalizations  (bottom).  The  standard  deviation 
associated  with  the  mean  is  plotted  in  gray. 

Comparison  with  Other  Paleointensity  Records 

One  way  of  verifying  the  overall  quality  of  a sedimentary  paleointensity  record  is 
to  compare  it  with  other  paleointensity  curves  available  for  the  same  time  interval.  In 
Figure  2-10,  the  paleointensity  record  obtained  at  ODP  Site  1 101  is  compared  with  a 
record  obtained  at  ODP  Site  983  (ODP983)  (Channell  and  Kleiven  2000)  and  a 
compilation  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  (VM93)  (Valet  and  Meynadier  1993).  The  long-term 
features  present  in  the  paleointensity  record  at  Site  1101  are  also  observed  in  the  two 
other  paleointensity  records.  All  records  show  a relatively  sharp  increase  in  the 
paleointensity  after  the  geomagnetic  reversals  at  the  onset  and  termination  of  the 
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Jaramillo  subchron,  and  at  the  onset  of  the  Brunhes  Chron.  Overall,  most  of  the  variations 
with  wavelengths  of  the  order  of  a few  tens  of  thousand  years  can  be  correlated  between 
Sites  1101  and  983  (Figure  2-10).  The  correlation  is  poorer  with  VM93,  and  is  also  less 
easy  to  establish  between  -0.82  Ma  and  -0.9  Ma.  The  high-frequency  variations  are  more 
difficult  to  correlate  from  one  record  to  another,  due  to  differences  in  the  resolution  and 
possible  time  scale  discrepancies  between  records. 

Most  of  the  long-term  variations  seen  in  contemporaneous  paleointensity  records 
from  the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  are  reproduced  by  our  paleointensity  record, 
and  the  main  differences  seem  to  appear  as  amplitude  modulations  of  the  paleointensity. 
Therefore,  we  attribute  a common  geomagnetic  origin  to  the  features  observed  in  our 
paleointensity  record.  Some  of  the  differences  with  other  records  could  be  due  to  failure 
in  removing  some  of  the  non-geomagnetic  signal  present  in  the  record,  or  uncertainties  in 
chronologies  (Guyodo  and  Valet  1996;  Roberts  et  al.  1997;  Brachfeld  and  Banerjee 
2000).  The  best  approach  is  probably  to  compare  our  record  with  a database  integrating 
paleointensity  records  of  resolution  comparable  with  that  at  Site  1101,  and  corresponding 
to  different  regions  of  the  globe  and  to  different  lithologies.  This  type  of  comparison  is 
tenuous  for  the  0. 7-1.1  Ma  interval,  because  few  records  exist  with  reasonably  good  age 
control.  However,  some  answers  may  be  provided  by  a study  of  the  short  interval  0.95- 
1 . 1 Ma,  which  includes  the  Jaramillo  subchron.  This  interval  is  characterized  by  sharp 
paleointensity  features,  and  a time  scale  that  is  relatively  well  constrained  by  the  presence 
of  two  geomagnetic  reversals.  Nine  paleointensity  records  corresponding  to  different 
sedimentary  environments  are  shown  in  Figure  2-11.  There  are  six  sites  located  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (ODP1021,  (Guyodo  et  al.  1999);  VM93,  (Valet  and  Meynadier  1993); 
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S98,  (Sato  et  al.  1998);  ODPIOIOC,  (Leonhardt  et  al.  1999);  KK78030,  (Laj  et  al.  1996; 
Verosub  et  al.  1996);  KT99  (Kok  and  Tauxe  1999)),  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (MD940, 
(Meynadier  et  al.  1994)),  one  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (ODP983,  (Channell  and  Kleiven 
2000)),  and  Site  1101. 
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Figure  2-10.  Comparison  of  the  paleointensity  profile  obtained  at  Site  1101  with 

previously  published  records  from  the  North  Atlantic  (Channell  and  Kleiven, 
2000)  and  the  Pacific  (Valet  and  Meynadier,  1993)  Oceans. 


Most  of  these  records  show  similar  variations  with  minima  that  are  synchronous 


within  a few  thousand  years,  although  the  amplitudes  of  specific  peaks  may  vary  from 
one  record  to  another.  Before  performing  a quantitative  comparison,  it  is  important  to 
reduce  the  discrepancies  related  to  resolution  and  dating.  Over  the  time  period 
considered,  some  of  these  curves  have  been  dated  solely  by  magnetostratigraphy 
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(ODPIOIOC,  KK78030,  ODP1021,  S98,  KT99),  others  by  correlation  of  indirect  climatic 
proxies  to  target  curves  (VM93,  MD940,  ODPl  101),  and  only  one  using  oxygen  isotope 
techniques  (ODP983).  This  leaves  some  margin  for  small  readjustments  of  the  age 
models  for  individual  records. 


b 


Age  (Ma)  Age  (Ma) 

Figure  2-11.  Comparison  of  records  around  Jaramillo.  (a)  Relative  paleointensity  at  Site 
1101  compared  with  eight  other  records  over  the  time  interval  0.95-1 . 1 Ma. 
All  the  records  are  placed  on  their  published  age  models,  (b)  The  same 
records  after  minor  readjustment  of  the  time  scales  around  the  reversals  (in 
gray).  The  time  scale  of  core  ODP983  was  taken  as  the  reference.  The 
records  in  (b)  have  been  resampled  at  1 kyr  intervals. 


The  age  model  for  ODP983  (Channell  and  Kleiven  2000)  was  derived  from  the 


tuning  of  precession  cycles  present  in  its  5**0  record  to  those  of  the  ice  volume  model  of 
Imbrie  and  Imbrie  (1980),  and  this  paleointensity  record  probably  has  the  highest 
resolution  chronology.  For  this  reason,  we  correlated  the  major  geomagnetic  features  of 
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all  the  paleointensity  records  to  core  ODP983.  We  tied  the  records  using  correlation 
points  near  the  polarity  reversals  (Figure  2-1  lb),  maintaining  a consistent  age  for  the  two 
reversals  at  the  boundaries  of  the  Jaramillo  subchron,  where  the  intensity  changes  are  the 
most  dramatic.  Other  paleointensity  features  could  have  been  matched,  but  the  legitimacy 
of  such  a procedure  would  have  been  difficult  to  assess  without  the  existence  of 
independent  control  (i.e.,  oxygen  isotope  data).  We  also  re-sampled  the  data  every  1 kyr 
to  obtain  an  even  time  sampling  and  to  reduce  the  differences  in  resolution  (although 
some  differences  remain),  and  normalized  the  data  to  equal  mean  and  variance  over  the 
time  interval  common  to  all  the  records  (0.958-1 .086  Ma).  The  results  of  this  operation 
are  shown  on  Figure  2-1  lb,  which  is  similar  to  Figure  2-1  la. 

A suitable  procedure  for  evaluating  the  degree  of  reliability  of  specific  records 
involves  comparing  each  paleointensity  record  to  the  rest  of  the  database.  One  statistical 
approach  would  be  to  perform  a test  similar  to  a jackknife.  In  order  to  do  so,  and  to 
evaluate  the  amount  of  noise  introduced  by  each  of  the  nine  paleointensity  records  in  our 
database,  we  built  nine  distinct  subsets  of  data,  each  time  removing  a different  record 
from  the  database.  For  each  subset  of  eight  records,  we  calculated  the  relative  difference 
between  the  average  curve  calculated  with  this  particular  subset  and  a reference  curve 
constructed  with  all  the  records  (Figure  2- 12a,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Jaramillo 
Stack).  This  difference  provides  a measure  of  the  bias  introduced  by  the  record  that  was 
removed  from  the  database.  If  a significant  change  is  noticed  in  the  average  curve  when  a 
specific  record  is  removed  from  the  database,  it  means  that  this  record  has  a negative 
impact  on  the  stack,  and  therefore  does  not  fit  well  to  the  other  records. 
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Age  (Ma) 

Figure  2-12.  Results  of  the  jackknife  test  performed  on  the  paleointensity  records  shown 
in  Figure  2-11.  (a)  Reference  curve  for  the  test.  This  curve  corresponds  to 
the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  nine  records  in  Figure  2-1  lb.  The  error  bars  (in 
gray)  correspond  to  the  standard  error.  The  characteristic  features  of  this 
stack  are  labeled  with  numbers,  (b)  .lacKknife  results  showing  the  nine 
stacks  obtained  from  nine  subsets  of  paleointensity  records.  Each  subset  is 
obtained  by  removing  a different  record  from  the  entire  database.  The  result 
corresponding  to  the  subset  without  core  ODPl  101  is  shown  in  black.  No 
outlier  can  be  identified. 


The  nine  paleointensity  curves  obtained  by  following  this  procedure  are  plotted  in 
Figure  2- 12b.  From  this  figure,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  any  outlier.  The  minimum 
difference  between  the  average  curves  obtained  with  the  nine  subsets  and  the  Jaramillo 
Stack  was  found  with  core  KK78030  (1.0±0.2%).  The  maximum  difference  was  obtained 
with  core  KT99  (1.5±0.2%)  (Table  2-1).  In  addition,  we  calculated  the  correlation 
coefficients  between  the  individual  paleointensity  records  and  the  Jaramillo  Stack.  All  the 
correlation  coefficients  are  greater  than  0.8  (Table  2-1),  which  indicates  a strong 
correlation  between  the  records,  and  attests  to  their  geomagnetic  origin. 
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Table2-1 . Average  differences  (delta)  between  the  Jaramillo  Stack  and  the  stacks 
calculated  from  nine  subsets  of  paleointensity  records. 


Paleointensity  records 

Delta  (%) 

R 

ODPllOl 

1.3  ±0.2 

0.8 

ODP  1021 

1.2  ±0.2 

0.9 

VM93 

1.3  ±0.2 

0.8 

ODP983 

1.1  ±0.1 

0.9 

MD940 

1.2  ±0.2 

0.8 

S98 

1.1  ±0.1 

0.9 

ODPIOIOC 

1.3±0.1 

0.8 

KK78030 

1.0  ±0.2 

0.9 

KT99 

1.5  ±0.2 

0.8 

Note:  The  uncertainties  correspond  to  the  standard  error  at  the  95%  level.  The  R values 
correspond  to  the  correlation  coefficients  between  individual  paleointensity  records  and 
the  Jaramillo  Stack. 


Conclusions 

We  have  investigated  the  magnetic  properties  of  a sedimentary  sequence  at  ODP 
Site  1101  covering  the  time  interval  0.7-2. 1 Ma.  The  NRM  of  the  sediment  is  carried  by 
pseudo-single  domain  magnetite,  and  yielded  a directional  record  allowing  us  to  establish 
a magneto  stratigraphy  down  to  the  Olduvai  subchron.  In  the  sediment  underlying  the 
Jaramillo  subchron,  two  short  geomagnetic  events  were  observed  at  1.09-1.1 1 Ma  (Event 
1)  and  1.14-1.17  Ma  (Event  2).  Event  2 is  identified  as  the  Cobb  Mountain  polarity 
interval.  Event  1,  which  occurred  closer  to  the  onset  of  the  Jaramillo  subchron,  may  be 
the  same  event  as  that  observed  on  the  California  Margin  (Pacific  Ocean,  Site  1021)  and 
in  the  Punaruu  Valley,  Tahiti. 

We  obtained  a record  of  relative  paleointensity  by  normalizing  the  NRM  with  the 
ARM  after  demagnetization  at  20,  30,  and  40  mT,  over  the  time  interval  0. 7-1.1  Ma. 
Comparison  of  the  paleointensity  record  obtained  at  ODP  Site  1101  with  records  from  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  indieated  that  the  variations  recorded  at  Site  1101  are 
geomagnetic  in  origin.  The  quality  of  the  record  was  additionally  assessed  by  a jackknife 
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test  over  the  time  interval  0.95-1.1  Ma.  This  enabled  construction  of  a composite  record 
of  relative  paleointensity  for  the  Jaramillo  subchron,  by  compiling  the  geomagnetic 
features  common  to  nine  sites  from  different  oceans  (Figure  2- 12a).  Overall,  the 
Jaramillo  Stack  displays  the  same  variations  as  those  documented  in  previous  studies 
(Channell  and  Kleiven  2000;  Leonhardt  et  al.  1999;  Laj  et  al.  1996)  (Figure  2- 12a).  The 
paleointensity  variations  can  be  correlated  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  for  this  time 
interval,  although  features  may  vary  in  amplitude  from  one  record  to  another.  They 
reflect  global  variations  of  the  geomagnetic  dipole  over  the  time  span  investigated  here. 
Better  definition  of  these  features  could  be  achieved  by  slightly  shifting  the  individual 
records  within  the  Jaramillo  subchron,  but  the  validity  of  such  a procedure  cannot  be 
established  with  the  existing  age  control.  Paleointensity  minima  numbered  3 and  7 in 
Figure  2- 12a  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  compilation,  and  correspond  to  the 
polarity  reversals  bounding  the  Jaramillo  subchron.  Recovery  of  field  intensity  post- 
reversal is  abrupt  and  appears  to  occur  within  ~1 5 kyr.  Additional  records,  with  better  age 
control  and  higher  resolution  will  be  needed  in  order  to  reduce  the  error  bars,  and  extend 
the  time  domain  explored  by  this  type  of  compilation.  With  this  in  mind,  the  recovery  of 
complete  and  well-dated  sedimentary  sequences  from  high  latitudes  will  be  crucial  for 
developing  the  database  necessary  to  test  the  various  geodynamo  models. 


CHAPTER  3 

WAVELET  ANALYSIS  OF  RELATIVE  GEOMAGNETIC  PALEOINTENSITY  AT 

OOP  SITE  983 


Introduction 

In  the  past  ten  years,  more  than  30  sedimentary  records  of  relative  paleointensity 
of  variable  resolutions  and  duration  have  been  published  (Channell  et  al.  1997,  1998, 
Channell  and  Kleiven  2000;  Guyodo  et  al.  1999;  Meynadier  et  al.  1992.  1994;  Stoner  et 
al.  1995,  2000;  Tauxe  and  Shackleton  1995;  Trie  et  al.  1992;  Valet  and  Meynadier  1993; 
Yamazaki  and  loka  1995).  This  fast-growing  database  is  believed  to  reflect  the  time 
evolution  of  the  geomagnetic  dipole  field  intensity,  hence  constraining  the  models  aimed 
at  describing  the  processes  governing  the  geodynamo.  Evidence  for  the  reliability  of 
sedimentary  records  of  relative  paleointensity  is  provided  by  the  high  degree  of 
correlation  between  individual  records  from  different  regions  of  the  world  (Laj  et  al. 
2000;  Guyodo  and  Valet  1996,  1999;  Channell  et  al.  2000).  Additional  proof  comes  from 
the  covariance  of  these  records  with  paleointensity  proxies  derived  from  cosmogenic 
radionuclides  such  as  '°Be  and  ^^Cl  (Baumgartner  et  al.  1998;  Frank  et  al.  20;  Frank 
2000).  Since  geomagnetic  intensity  may  vary  on  a global  scale,  the  use  of  relative 
paleointensity  records  as  a correlative  tool  is  of  great  interest.  Relative  paleointensity 
stratigraphy  may  offer  a time  resolution  greater  than  5**0  techniques,  which  could  be  of 
crucial  importance  for  correlation  and  dating  of  climate  proxy  records  in  sediments. 
Integration  of  these  paleointensity  records  (Laj  et  al.  2000;  Guyodo  and  Valet  1999) 
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into  composite  records  has  provided  target  curves  (NAPIS-75,  Sint-200,  Sint-800)  for  the 


last  800  thousand  years.  Significant  refinement  of  these  curves  will  be  achieved  with 


additional  high  quality  records,  and  the  routine  use  of  quantitative  methods  of 


investigation  such  as  jackknife  techniques,  coherence  function  spectrum,  and  in  some 


cases  wavelet  analysis. 
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Figure  3-1.  Relative  geomagnetic  paleointensity  record  at  ODP  Site  983. 


The  scope  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  the  wavelet  analysis  of  a recently  published 


record  of  relative  paleointensity  form  Ocean  Drilling  Program  (ODP)  Leg  162  Site  983 


(Channell  et  al.  1997,  1998,  Channell  and  Kleiven  2000).  Site  983  (60.4°  N,  23.64°  W)  is 


of  particular  interest  because  it  provided  a high  latitude,  high  resolution  paleomagnetic 


record  (average  sedimentation  rate  of  12.3  cm/kyr),  characterized  by  a high  density  of 


age  calibration  points.  The  magnetic  properties  were  measured  on  U-channel  samples 


(Tauxe  et  al.  1983),  using  the  2-G  enterprises  pass-through  magnetometers  located  at  Gif- 


sur-Yvette  (France)  and  at  the  University  of  Florida  (Weeks  et  al.  1993;  Nagy  and  Valet 
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1993).  The  natural  remanent  magnetization  (NRM),  the  anhysteretic  remanent 
magnetization  (ARM),  and  the  isothermal  remanent  magnetization  (IRM)  were 
progressively  alternating  field  demagnetized,  and  measured  at  each  demagnetization  step 
(Channell  et  al.  1997,  1998;  Channell  and  Kleiven  2000).  The  magnetic  susceptibility  (k), 
the  ARM,  and  the  IRM  were  used  to  normalize  the  NRM  for  variations  in  concentration 
of  magnetic  grains  and  construct  paleointensity  proxies.  Comparison  of  the  three 
estimates  for  several  demagnetization  steps  pointed  to  the  ratio  NRM/IRM  as  the  best 
paleointensity  proxy  at  this  site  (Channell  et  al.  1997,  1998;  Channell  and  Kleiven  2000). 

An  initial  spectral  investigation  of  the  ODP  Site  983  paleointensity  record  was 
performed  for  the  interval  0-725  ka  (Channell  et  al.  1998).  The  power  spectrum  revealed 
the  existence  of  significant  power  at  the  earth  orbital  eccentricity  (0.01  kyr"',  100  kyr) 
and  obliquity  (0.0244  kyf',  41  kyr)  frequencies.  A similar  analysis  was  performed  on  the 
bulk  magnetic  parameters,  and  showed  that  the  cycles  at  100  kyr  were  present  in  all  the 
records.  The  paleointensity  signal  at  100  kyr  was  therefore  attributed  to  a lithologic 
overprint.  In  contrast,  the  41  kyr  cycles  were  not  observed  in  the  bulk  magnetic 
parameters,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  obliquity  cycles  observed  in  the  paleointensity 
record  may  be  geomagnetic  in  origin,  and  that  the  geodynamo  may  be  influenced  by  the 
orbital  obliquity.  Another  spectral  analysis  on  the  interval  700-1 100  ka  yielded  similar 
results  (Channell  and  Kleiven  2000).  The  signal  to  noise  ratio  in  the  bulk  magnetic 
parameters  is  however  relatively  low  for  these  frequencies  so  that  small  intervals  with 
significant  power  at  orbital  frequencies  may  have  been  missed  by  the  initial  Fourier 
analysis.  Given  the  high  resolution  and  superior  age  control  in  this  record,  it  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  to  try  spectral  methods  of  greater  resolution.  The  present  study 
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concerns  the  entire  paleomagnetic  record,  covering  the  last  1 100  kyr  (Figure  3-1).  Over 
this  interval,  we  applied  wavelet  analysis  techniques  in  search  of  potential  non- 
stationarities,  and  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  previously  undetected  coherency 
between  the  paleointensity  signal  and  the  bulk  magnetic  parameters.  The  results 
presented  in  this  chapter  were  published  in  the  journal  Earth  and  Planetary  Science 
Letters  (Guyodo  et  al.  2000). 

Spectral  Analysis 

Global  Power  Spectrum 

Figure  3-2  represents  the  global  power  spectrum  calculated  for  the  paleointensity 
and  the  IRM  (normalizer)  records,  along  with  the  associated  coherence  function  (squared 
coherence  and  phase).  The  spectrum  was  obtained  using  the  Blackman-Tukey  method 
and  a Bartlett  window  (Paillard  et  al.  1996).  The  power  spectrum  calculated  for  the  0- 
1 1 00  ka  paleointensity  record  reveals  two  maxima  associated  with  frequencies  close  to 
those  of  the  earth  orbital  parameters  (Figure  3-2).  A first  significant  peak  is  found  at  0.01 
kyr''  (100  kyr),  and  a second  broader  peak  is  found  between  0.021  kyr''  (48  kyr)  and 
0.029  kyr''  (35  kyr).  In  contrast  to  the  first  analysis  performed  over  the  interval  0-725  ka 
(2),  the  peak  at  0.0244  kyr''  (41  kyr)  is  a double  peak  (first  maximum  at  0.0240  kyr''  and 
second  at  0.0273  kyr'').  This  could  be  the  result  of  some  inaccuracies  in  dating,  or  the 
expression  of  the  various  dynamics  of  the  system  (e.g.,  different  levels  of  climate 
overprint  added  to  a stochastic  geomagnetic  signal,  or  real  evolution  of  the  time  scales 
inherent  to  the  geodynamo).  As  a check,  we  applied  the  same  spectral  analysis  to  the 
benthic  and  planktic  5'*0  records  which  were  used  to  construct  the  age  model 


(Figure  3-3). 
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Figure  3-2.  Power  spectra  of  (a)  the  relative  paleointensity  record  and  (b)  the  IRM  record 
at  ODP  Site  983.  The  sloping  lines  represent  the  best  fit  estimates  for  the 
background  (red  noise)  spectra.  The  dashed  lines  correspond  to  the 
confidence  limits  at  the  95%  confidence  level,  (c)  Coherence  function 
(square  coherence  and  phase)  between  the  paleointensity  record  and  the  IRM. 
The  dashed  line  corresponds  to  signals  below  the  95%  confidence  level 

Those  calculations  yielded  very  clear  power  spectra,  with  a sharp  peak  at  41  kyr 
showing  that  the  double  peak  observed  in  the  paleointensity  power  spectrum  is  not  due  to 
dating  inaccuracies.  In  addition,  some  coherency  can  be  observed  between  the  IRM  and 
the  paleointensity  for  periods  close  to  the  eccentricity  and  the  obliquity. 
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Figure  3-3.  Power  spectra  of  the  benthic  (solid  line)  and  planktic  (dashed  line)  5**0 
records  at  Site  983. 

As  already  mentioned,  no  such  coherency  was  observed  in  the  previous  spectral 
analyses  of  the  data  (Channell  et  al.  1998;  Channell  and  Kleiven  2000),  which  might  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  performed  our  analysis  over  a much  longer  interval,  therefore 
slightly  increasing  the  signal  to  noise  ratio.  However,  the  IRM  spectrum  is  still  very  close 
to  the  one  of  red  noise  (Figure  3-2),  suggesting  some  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
apparent  coherence.  A better  understanding  of  the  origin  of  these  signals  may  arise  from 
the  reconstruction  of  the  time  evolution  of  the  power  spectrum. 

Evolutionary  Power  Spectrum 

One  way  of  assessing  the  time  evolution  of  a time  series  power  spectrum  is  to 
compute  the  evolutionary  power  spectrum  of  that  series,  which  can  be  represented  as  a 
color  diagram  displaying  ages  on  the  horizontal  axis,  frequencies  on  the  vertical  axis,  and 
indexed  colors  for  the  power  spectrum.  We  constructed  the  evolutionary  spectrum  of  the 
OOP  Site  983  paleointensity  record  by  calculating  the  power  spectrum  of  the  time  series 
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within  a sliding  window  of  300  kyr  width  and  a translation  step  of  50  kyr,  using  the  same 
spectral  method  as  for  the  global  spectrum  (Figure  3-4).  The  results  show  that  the  spectral 
content  of  the  paleointensity  record  is  time  dependent. 
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Figure  3-4.  Evolutionary  power  spectrum  of  the  paleointensity  record  at  Site  983.  The 

spectrum  was  obtained  using  a sliding  window  of  300  kyr  width  and  steps  of 
50  kyr.  The  contour  lines  correspond  to  the  best  fit  estimate  of  the 
background  spectrum. 

The  last  ~800  kyr  is  the  only  time  interval  when  the  signal  corresponding  to  the 
eccentricity  (100  kyr,  0.01  kyr'')  is  present.  The  bandwidth  associated  with  the  obliquity 
(41  kyr,  0.0244  kyr'')  is  observed  only  between  -400  ka  and  -900  ka,  and  displays  a 
frequency  shift  around  -600  ka.  This  observation  accounts  for  the  two  peaks  observed  in 
the  global  power  spectrum,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  a result  of  the  time  dependency 
of  the  power  spectrum.  However,  it  does  not  tell  us  about  the  origin  of  the  signal,  nor  if 
these  two  peaks  are  the  expression  of  the  obliquity  only,  or  a combination  of  several 
signals  including  the  obliquity.  The  signal  in  this  spectral  band  drops  below  the 
background  spectrum  (as  defined  by  the  red  noise  spectrum  associated  with  this  record) 
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around  -600  ka,  over  an  interval  of -100  kyr.  This  indicates  that  the  spectral  content  of 
the  paleointensity  record  varies  over  time  scales  shorter  than  the  window  used  to 
calculate  the  power  spectra  (i.e.,  300  kyr).  As  a consequence,  although  the  evolutionary 
spectrum  represents  an  improvement  relative  to  the  global  approach,  it  is  inappropriate 
for  resolving  the  small  time  scales  present  in  this  record. 

A better  resolution  of  the  periodicity  around  41  kyr  could  be  obtained  by  reducing 
the  size  of  the  sliding  window.  However,  it  would  generate  aliasing  of  the  lower 
frequencies  and  reduce  the  quality  of  the  output  at  that  scale.  In  order  to  solve  this 
problem,  we  must  use  a method  providing  spectral  information  that  is  scale  independent. 
The  wavelet  transform  is  a good  candidate  for  such  a task  (Daubechies  1992;  Torrence 
and  Compo  1998;  Lau  and  Weng  1995). 

Wavelet  Analysis 

Description  of  the  Method 

Wavelet  analysis  provides  an  automatic  localization  of  specific  behaviors  such  as 
cyclic  patterns  or  discontinuities,  both  in  time  and  frequency  (Daubechies  1992;  Torrence 
and  Compo  1998).  In  contrast  to  the  Fourier  transform,  which  is  computed  using  a single 
time  window  of  constant  width,  the  wavelet  transform  is  a multi-scale  method  that  uses 
narrow  windows  at  high  frequencies  and  wide  windows  at  low  frequencies  (Lau  and 
Weng  1995). 

Wavelet  analysis  contrasts  strongly  with  the  classical  Fourier  transform  and 
windowed  spectral  analysis,  which  do  not  detect  temporal  discontinuities,  are  not  able  to 
distinguish  between  continuous  low-amplitude  and  non-stationary  high-amplitude 
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signals,  and  do  not  provide  information  on  the  temporal  persistence  of  periodicities.  The 
continuous  wavelet  transform  of  a time  series  f(t)  is  defined  as; 

= (Eq.3-1) 

T 

where  T'  is  a base  wavelet  characterized  by  a length  much  shorter  than  the  time  series 
f(t),  and  a,  b,  and  T correspond  to  the  dilatation  scales,  translation  steps,  and  time  length 
of  the  wavelet  transform,  respectively.  The  wavelet  'F(t)  must  be  a function  with  compact 
support  and  zero  mean.  The  second  property  (admissibility  condition)  ensures  that  'F(t) 
has  a wiggle  (i.e.,  is  wave  like),  and  the  first  ensures  that  it  is  not  a sustaining  wave.  Here, 
we  use  the  Morlet  wavelet  (Daubechies  1992;  Morlet  et  al.  1982)  because  its  shape  is 
similar  to  a periodic  sinusoidal  function,  suitable  for  investigating  periodicities  (Figure  3- 
5).  The  Morlet  wavelet  'F(t)=7t“‘'‘’e‘“oV‘^^^  (in  our  case  ©c=5)  is  a complex  valued 
function  enabling  extraction  of  information  on  both  the  amplitude  and  phase  of  the 
process  being  analyzed.  The  normalizing  constant  1/Va  is  chosen  so  that  4^a(t)  has  the 
same  energy  for  all  scales.  The  scale  parameter  (or  dilatation  factor),  a,  determines  the 
characteristic  frequencies  at  which  the  wavelet  transform  is  computed.  In  our  case,  the 
dilatation  scales  were  chosen  so  that  the  equivalent  Fourier  periods  are  given  by  2''®'‘to, 
where  to  is  the  sampling  rate  of  the  time  series  (Fourier  period  = 1 .224  a)  (Torrence  and 
Compo  1998).  The  parameter  k5k  is  chosen  so  that  it  is  possible  to  cover  the  Fourier 
domain  of  interest  (here  the  one  containing  periods  of  23  kyr,  41  kyr,  and  100  kyr)  with 
an  appropriate  resolution  (Torrence  and  Compo  1998).  A reading  of  the  wavelet  power 
spectrum  can  be  obtained  by  constructing  a color  diagram  with  the  ages  on  the  horizontal 
axis  and  the  scales  (or  the  equivalent  Fourier  periods)  on  the  vertical  axis;  the  modulus  of 
the  wavelet  transform  being  represented  by  colored  patches  (Torrence  and  Compo  1998). 
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This  type  of  diagram  is  therefore  comparable  to  an  evolutionary  power  spectrum,  and  can 
be  revealing  about  the  structure  of  a particular  process.  The  main  difference  between  the 
wavelet  and  the  Fourier  decompositions  is  in  the  support  of  the  respective  basis  functions. 
The  wavelet  transform  coefficients  are  influenced  by  local  events,  while  the  Fourier 
coefficients  are  influenced  by  the  function  in  its  entire  domain.  This  makes  the  wavelet 
spectrum  a better  measure  of  the  variance  attributed  to  localized  events  (Lau  and  Weng 
1995). 


Figure  3-5.  The  Morlet  wavelet  used  to  compute  the  wavelet  transform.  The  solid  line 

corresponds  to  the  real  part  of  the  wavelet  function,  and  the  dashed  line  to  its 
imaginary  part. 

Figure  3-6  represents  the  wavelet  power  spectra  of  two  synthetic  time  series  xi(t) 
and  X2(t).  The  first  series  xi(t)  is  a modulated  function  containing  periodic  signals  at  41 
kyr  and  1 00  kyr.  The  second  function  X2(t)  was  constructed  from  a sinusoidal  function  of 
period  41  kyr  in  quadrature  with  xi(t).  The  wavelet  power  spectra  in  Figure  3-6  show  the 
modulations  characterizing  xi(t),  as  well  as  the  time  intervals  over  which  the  41  kyr  and 
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the  100  kyr  signals  are  actually  present.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  this  type 
of  diagram,  one  can  define  a level  above  which  a maxima  in  the  wavelet  spectrum  or  in 
the  cross-wavelet  power  is  statistically  significant.  It  has  been  shown  that  each  point  in 
the  wavelet  power  spectrum  is  statistically  distributed  as  a distribution  with  two 
degrees  of  freedom  about  the  background  spectrum  (Torrence  and  Compo  1998).  The 
confidence  level  at  each  scale  is  therefore  the  product  of  the  background  spectrum  and 
the  desired  significance  level  (for  instance  95%  confidence)  from  the  distribution. 
Here,  the  background  spectrum  is  determined  by  calculating  the  time-average  of  the 
wavelet  spectrum  (Torrence  and  Compo  1998). 
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Figure  3-6.  Examples  of  wavelet  spectra  obtained  for  synthetic  time  series,  with  the  ages 
on  the  horizontal  axis  and  the  equivalent  Fourier  periods  on  the  vertical  axis; 
the  modulus  of  the  wavelet  transform  being  represented  by  indexed  colors. 
This  type  of  diagram  is  therefore  comparable  in  its  representation  to  an 
evolutionary  power  spectrum.  The  first  series  contains  (a)  two  periodic 
signals  (41  kyr,  100  kyr)  over  different  intervals,  which  are  identifiable  as 
white  patches  on  the  wavelet  spectrum  (b).  The  second  series  (c)  has  a single 
frequency,  which  yielded  a clear  wavelet  spectrum  (d).  The  contour  lines 
represent  the  confidence  level  at  95%.  The  thick  black  lines  on  the  left  and 
right  edges  of  the  spectra  indicate  the  regions  of  the  diagram  where  the  edge 
effects  become  important. 
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(b)  Phase.  The  two  series  are  coherent  only  over  the  first  half  of  the  record, 
over  which  they  display  a phase  lag  of  Till,  (c)  Cross-wavelet  spectrum  and 


phase  for  the  41  kyr  Fourier  period  only. 


Similarly,  the  confidence  levels  of  the  cross-wavelet  spectrum  can  be  derived 
from  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  two  ^ distributions  (Torrence  and  Compo  1998; 


Jenkins  and  Watt  1968).  In  addition  to  the  wavelet  power  spectrum,  it  is  possible  to 

* 

construct  the  cross- wavelet  spectrum  ^ of  two  time  series  x(t)  and  y(t) 


♦ 

from  their  respective  wavelet  transforms  and  (W^  ^ is  the  complex  conjugate  of 


Subsequently,  cross-wavelet  power  (modulus)  and  phase  can  be  extracted.  Local 
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maxima  in  power  provide  information  about  the  scales  at  which  coherent  events  have  a 
significant  contribution.  In  Figure  3-7  we  present  the  cross-wavelet  power  and  phase  of 
the  synthetic  series  xfit)  and  X2(t)  from  Figure  3-6.  The  diagrams  show  that  the 
covariance  between  the  two  series  is  limited  to  the  first  half  of  the  records  (i.e.  where  the 
41  kyr  period  exists  in  both  series).  In  addition,  the  cross-wavelet  phase  gives  the  phase 
relationship  between  the  two  series  (here  equal  to  7t/2),  which  is  stable  only  over  the 
interval  containing  the  41  kyr  signal.  If  one  wants  to  focus  on  a specific  scale  (or  the 
equivalent  Fourier  period),  the  cross- wavelet  spectrum  and  phase  can  be  represented  for 
this  particular  scale  only  (Figure  3-7c).  This  corresponds  to  a reading  of  the  information 
provided  by  Figures  3-7a  and  3-7b  along  a horizontal  line  placed  at  41  kyr. 

Wavelet  Power  Spectrum  of  ODP  Site  983  Paleointensity  Record 

A wavelet  transform  of  the  relative  paleointensity  record  at  ODP  Site  983  was 
computed.  The  wavelet  power  spectrum,  modulus  of  the  wavelet  transform,  is  shown  on 
Figure  3-8a.  Essentially,  the  features  initially  observed  in  the  evolutionary  power 
spectrum  are  depicted  with  more  detail.  The  signal  for  the  100  kyr  period  (possibly  the 
eccentricity  signal)  is  restricted  to  the  last  ~750  kyr  and  shows  some  modulations,  with 
three  maxima  eentered  at  ~150  ka,  -400  ka,  and  -650  ka.  The  signal  at  41  kyr  (obliquity) 
is  observed  over  relatively  short  periods  of  time.  Three  main  intervals  can  be 
distinguished:  400-550  ka,  650-825  ka,  and  950-1100  ka.  Furthermore,  the  apparent  shift 
in  frequencies  observed  in  the  evolutionary  power  spectrum  does  not  appear  on  the 
wavelet  spectrum.  In  contrast,  it  reveals  the  existence  of  a complex  structure  over  the 
interval  400-550  ka,  characterized  by  scales  with  equivalent  Fourier  periods  ranging  from 
10  to  70  kyr.  Therefore,  only  a small  fraction  of  the  intensity  seems  to  be  carried  by  the 
41  kyr  period  signal  over  this  interval,  which  accounts  also  for  the  shift  observed  in  the 
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evolutionary  power  spectrum.  A few  patches  corresponding  to  the  23  kyr  signal 
(precession)  are  also  present  in  the  wavelet  power  spectrum,  essentially  around  -250  ka, 
-500  ka,  and  -1050  ka.  These  intervals  were  barely  detected  by  the  evolutionary 
spectrum.  In  addition,  several  small-scale  features  of  short  duration  are  scattered  though 
the  wavelet  spectrum.  These  features  correspond  to  intervals  in  the  paleointensity  record 
characterized  by  large  amplitude  variations  such  as  for  instance  the  intervals  30-60  ka,  or 
100-160  ka  (Figures  3-1  and  3-8).  These  intervals  of  major  change  in  relative 
paleointensity  do  not  correspond  to  parts  of  the  paleointensity  records  containing 
frequencies  similar  to  the  orbital  obliquity.  In  order  to  understand  the  origin  (climatic 
overprint  or  orbital  forcing  in  the  geodynamo)  of  the  periodic  signals  detected  by  the 
wavelet  transform,  we  performed  the  same  analysis  on  the  IRM  (Figure  3-8b),  which  was 
used  to  normalize  the  NRM  to  yield  the  paleointensity  proxy.  As  for  the  spectral  method 
involving  the  calculation  of  coherence  functions,  a match  between  the  wavelet  spectrum 
of  the  paleointensity  record  and  the  one  of  the  IRM  indicate  an  incomplete  normalization 
of  the  NRM.  We  also  calculated  the  wavelet  transform  of  the  ratio  ARM/k  (Figure  3-8c), 
which  can  be  used  as  a proxy  for  relative  changes  in  grain  size  of  magnetite,  the  principal 
remanence  carrier.  Figures  3-8b  and  3-8c  show  significant  power  in  frequencies 
corresponding  to  the  orbital  parameters  over  time  intervals  similar  to  those  of  the 
paleointensity  record  (Figure  3-8a).  The  existence  of  some  intervals  over  which  the  IRM 
and  the  paleointensity  records  depict  similar  wavelet  power  spectra  suggests  that  part  of 
the  lithologic  component  of  the  NRM  was  not  completely  removed  by  the  normalization 
with  IRM.  The  similarity  between  the  paleointensity  record  and  ARM/k  (Figure  3-8c) 
suggests  that  the  NRM  does  not  depend  on  the  magnetic  field  and  the  magnetic 
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concentration  alone,  but  also  on  the  magnetic  grain  size.  This  would  explain  why  the 
IRM,  influenced  by  the  concentration  of  a particular  grain  size  fraction,  and  not  as 
sensitive  to  grain  size  as  ARM/k,  would  not  be  able  to  fully  normalize  the  NRM  at  orbital 
frequencies. 
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Figure  3-8.  Wavelet  spectra,  (a)  Wavelet  spectrum  of  the  paleointensity  record  at  Site 

983,  showing  the  time  intervals  where  significant  power  exists  at  frequencies 
corresponding  to  the  earth  orbital  parameters,  (b)  Wavelet  spectrum  of  IRM. 
(c)  Wavelet  spectrum  of  the  ratio  ARM/k. 
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A quantitative  assessment  of  this  covariance  can  be  obtained  by  calculating  the 
cross-wavelet  spectrum  between  the  paleointensity  record  and  the  magnetic  parameters, 
following  the  same  philosophy  as  when  computing  coherence  function  spectra  from  the 
global  spectral  analysis. 

Cross-Wavelet  Spectra 

Cross-wavelet  spectra  were  calculated  between  the  relative  paleointensity  record 
and  the  IRM  and  the  ratio  ARM/k.  Cross-wavelet  powers  and  phases  were  subsequently 
extracted.  Instead  of  plotting  these  results  in  the  form  of  contoured  diagrams  we  have 
selected  only  the  relevant  scales  for  clarity  (i.e.,  23  kyr,  41  kyr,  and  100  kyr).  The  results 
show  significant  covariance  between  the  relative  paleointensity  record  and  both  the  IRM 
and  the  ratio  ARM/k  in  specific  intervals  of  the  time  series  (Figure  3-9).  For  each 
frequency,  this  covariance  is  observed  over  the  same  time  intervals  as  those  showing 
significant  power  in  the  paleointensity.  When  a high  correlation  is  observed,  the 
paleointensity  signal  tends  to  have  inverse  phase  with  respect  to  IRM,  while  it  is  in  phase 
with  ARM/k.  This  may  be  the  consequence  of  a secondary  dependency  of  the  NRM  on 
the  magnetic  grain  size.  In  order  to  test  the  plausibility  of  this  hypothesis,  we  constructed 
a simple  synthetic  model  in  which  the  NRM  was  simulated  by  a time  series  Sl(t)=(0.8 
S2(t)  + 0.2  S3(t))  S4(t),  where  S2(t)  represents  a model  of  magnetic  concentration 
(depicted  by  the  IRM)  and  S3(t)  a model  of  magnetic  grain  size  (depicted  by  the  ratio 
ARM/k),  and  S4(t)  the  geomagnetic  field.  The  two  other  series,  S2(t)  and  S3(t)  were 
constructed  from  red  noise  spectra  with  the  addition  of  two  sinusoidal  signals  of  periods 
100  kyr  and  41  kyr.  The  synthetic  paleointensity  record  was  then  calculated  by 
normalizing  Sl(t)  with  S2(t)  (Figure  3-10). 
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Figure  3-9.  Cross-wavelet  spectra  (back  lines=power  and  gray  lines=phase)  of  (a)  the 

paleointensity  record  versus  the  IRM  and  (b)  the  paleointensity  record  versus 
the  ratio  ARM/k.  We  selected  the  scales  corresponding  to  the  earth’s  orbital 
parameters. 

We  also  calculated  the  coherence  functions  between  the  paleointensity  model 
S5(t)  and  the  parameters  S2(t)  and  S3(t).  Figure  3-10  indicates  that  a slight  grain  size 
dependency  of  the  NRM  would  induce  significant  covariance  of  the  relative 
paleointensity  with  IRM,  as  well  as  with  the  ratio  ARM/k.  In  addition,  the  paleointensity 
would  be  in  phase  with  the  ratio  ARM/k  and  in  opposition  of  phase  with  the  IRM.  The 
coherence  functions  were  calculated  over  the  entire  interval,  since  the  periodic  signals 
built  into  the  series  were  steady,  and  provided  results  showing  strong  correlations.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  increasing  the  complexity  of  the  model,  by  involving  modulation  of  the 
periodic  signals,  different  noise  spectra,  and  abrupt  changes  in  lithology  and 
sedimentation  rates  would  provide  more  realistic  results  such  as  those  presented  in  Figure 
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3-9.  In  any  case,  this  very  simple  model  provides  a good,  and  rather  simple  explanation 
of  the  cross-wavelet  spectra  obtained  for  the  Site  983  relative  paleointensity  record. 


Frequency  (ky’^) 

Figure  3-10.  Synthetic  model  aimed  at  explaining  the  observed  coherency  between  the 
paleointensity  record  and  the  magnetic  properties,  (a)  Models  for  Sl(t) 
(NRM),  S2(t)  (IRM),  S4(t)  (geomagnetic  field),  and  S5(t)=Sl(t)/S2(t) 
(relative  paleointensity).  Notice  that  the  paleointensity  variations  are  very 
similar  to  the  model  for  geomagnetic  variations,  (b)  Coherence  transforms 
of  model  paleointensity  versus  model  IRM  (in  black)  and  versus  model 
ARM/k. 
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One  positive  outcome  of  this  model  is  that  an  incomplete  normalization  of  the 
NRM  over  specific  time  intervals  would  not  diminish  the  overall  character  of  the 
paleointensity  record.  Indeed,  the  series  S4(t)  (field  model)  and  S5(t)  (paleointensity 
model)  display  very  similar  features,  and  are  correlated  with  a high  correlation  coefficient 
of  0.75  (Figure  3-10).This  conclusion  comes  in  support  of  other  studies  (Valet  and 
Meynadier  1993;  Guyodo  and  Valet  1996,  1999;  Stoner  et  al.  1998)  showing  that 
paleointensity  records  with  different  lithologies  and  sedimentation  histories,  including  the 
present  dataset,  can  be  correlated  over  high  distances  with  a large  degree  of  confidence. 

Conclusion 

The  existence  of  periodic  signals  embedded  into  the  paleointensity  record  at  ODP 
Site  983,  which  was  reported  by  previous  studies,  is  confirmed  (Channell  et  al.  1997, 
1998;  Channell  and  Kleiven  2000).  These  signals  con'espond  to  the  earth  orbital 
eccentricity  (100  kyr),  obliquity  (41  kyr),  and  precession  (23  kyr).  Calculation  of  the 
evolutionary  power  spectrum  for  the  paleointensity  record  over  the  interval  0-1.1  Ma 
established  the  non-stationarity  of  these  periodic  signals,  which  display  amplitude 
variations  and  are  restricted  to  specific  time  intervals.  The  duration  of  these  amplitude 
modulations  appear  to  be  smaller  than  the  sliding  window  used  to  construct  the 
evolutionary  spectrum  (300  kyr),  calling  for  the  use  of  more  suitable  speetral  methods. 

The  use  of  wavelet  analysis  allowed  us  to  define  with  greater  precision  the 
intervals  over  which  the  orbital  frequencies  are  present  in  the  record.  The  signal  for  the 
100  kyr  period  (eccentricity)  is  restricted  to  the  interval  0-750  ka  and  shows  some 
modulations,  with  three  maxima  centered  at  ~1 50  ka,  ~400  ka,  and  ~650  ka.  The  signal  at 
41  kyr  (obliquity)  is  observed  over  relatively  short  periods  of  time.  Three  main  intervals 
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can  be  distinguished:  400-550  ka,  650-825  ka,  and  950-1100  ka.  The  apparent  absence  of 
the  100  kyr  period  prior  to  ~750  ka,  in  the  so-called  41-kyr  world,  may  reflect  the 
diminished  influence  of  the  eccentricity  in  climate  proxy  records.  Other  significant  scales 
of  variability  were  also  recognized  in  the  paleointensity  record,  resulting  from  the  high 
complexity  of  the  field  which  seems  to  be  essentially  non-stationary  (Sato  et  al.  1998). 
For  the  orbital  frequencies,  the  paleointensity  record  shows  significant  and  stable 
covariance  with  the  IRM  and  ARM/k  over  specific  intervals  of  the  record.  This  did  not 
appear  in  previous  spectral  investigations  of  the  paleointensity  record  (Channell  et  al. 
1998;  Charmell  and  Kleiven  2000)  performed  using  standard  spectral  methods.  Our  study 
suggests  that  it  is  probably  due  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  global  Fourier  analysis, 
which  is  not  always  able  to  detect  low-amplitude,  locally-distributed  signals.  Our  wavelet 
analysis  suggests  the  presence  of  a secondary  lithologic  overprint  in  the  paleointensity 
record  due  to  an  incomplete  normalization  of  the  NRM.  The  results  seem  to  be  explained 
by  simple  models  involving  a slight  magnetic  grain  size  dependency  of  the  NRM.  The 
model  shows  also  that  the  lithologic  overprint  does  not  drastically  modify  the 
paleointensity  record,  which  remains  very  similar  to  the  actual  field  model  (Figure  3-10). 

Quantification  of  the  amount  of  climatic  overprint  in  the  paleointensity  record  is 
not  an  easy  task,  nor  is  the  normalization  of  this  secondary  component.  In  an  attempt  to 
estimate  this  overprint,  we  removed  the  orbital  signals  from  the  paleointensity  record.  As 
a first  step,  we  extracted  the  wavelet  components  at  (23  ± 5)  kyr,  (41  ±5)  kyr,  and  (100  ± 
5)  kyr.  Then,  we  weighted  the  wavelet  components  with  the  cross-wavelet  profiles  of 
paleointensity  versus  ARM/k  obtained  for  those  frequencies,  in  order  to  restrict  the 
filtering  to  the  time  intervals  where  a covariance  between  the  two  records  exists. 
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Evidently,  the  signal  extracted  contains  information  on  both  the  overprint  and  the 
geomagnetic  field.  Indeed,  the  true  geomagnetic  signal  contains  variability  at  these  time 
scales,  as  would  any  stochastic  signal,  which  means  that  its  power  spectrum  overlaps  the 
one  of  ARM/k.  The  output  signals  were  then  substracted  from  the  initial  paleointensity 
variations.  Figure  3-1  la  shows  the  power  spectrum  of  the  resulting  filtered  signal,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  dominant  Fourier  period,  compared  with  the  global  power 
spectrum  of  the  original  paleointensity  record.  The  filtered  paleointensity  record  does  not 
seem  to  differ  considerably  from  the  initial  record  (Figure  3-1  lb),  with  an  overall 
difference  of  about  ~7%. 

The  main  changes  reside  in  a reduction  of  some  of  the  large  amplitude  variations 
present  in  the  initial  paleointensity  record  (Figure  3-1  lb).  The  wavelet  transform  of  the 
filtered  paleointensity  record  (Figure  3-1  Ic)  shows  patches  that  are  more  uniformly 
distributed  than  for  the  initial  paleointensity  record  (Figure  3-8a).  In  particular,  the 
regions  of  the  spectrum  corresponding  to  higher  frequencies  appear  more  clearly.  This 
indicates  the  lesser  dominance  of  specific  oscillations,  and  that  the  filtered  signal  can  be 
compared  to  a stochastic  process. 

However,  the  extracted  wavelet  components  are  likely  to  contain  some  true 
geomagnetic  signal  over  some  intervals,  or  may  have  ignored  some  of  the  lithologic 
overprint  (due  to  the  restricted  bandwith  of  the  filtering).  An  actual  correction  of  the 
paleointensity  signal  would  require  quantification  of  the  dual  dependency  of  the  NRM  on 
the  IRM  and  ARM/k,  which  is  probably  not  constant  throughout  the  time  interval 
investigated. 
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Figure  3-1 1 . Filtering  of  the  paleointensity  record  for  the  Fourier  periods  23  kyr,  41  kyr, 
and  1 00  kyr.  (a)  The  power  spectrum  of  the  original  paleointensity  record 
(in  black)  compared  to  that  for  the  filtered  paleointensity  record  (in  gray) 
which  is  close  to  its  background  spectrum,  (b)  Comparison  of  the  filtered  (in 
gray)  and  the  original  (in  black)  paleointensity  records.  The  filtered  record 
was  obtained  by  subtraction  of  the  wavelet  components  at  23  kyr,  41  kyr, 
and  100  kyr  from  the  initial  paleointensity  record.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
comparison,  the  records  were  slightly  smoothed  using  a singular  spectrum 
analysis  with  three  principal  components,  (c)  wavelet  spectrum  of  the 
filtered  paleointensity  record,  to  be  compared  to  the  wavelet  spectrum  in 
Figure  8a. 
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The  paleointensity  record  at  Site  983  has  been  shown  to  be  correlatable  at  high 
resolution  to  other  paleointensity  records  from  the  Labrador  sea  and  as  far  afield  as  the 
South  Atlantic  (Channell  et  al.  2000),  suggesting  that  the  lithologically-controlled 
secondary  overprint  does  not  strongly  affect  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
paleointensity  record,  and  probably  does  not  impair  its  usefulness  for  stratigraphic 
correlation.  However,  for  a quantitative  assessment  of  the  level  of  lithologic  overprint  in 
the  record,  multiple  records,  from  various  lithologies  and  different  oceans  need  to  be 
compared. 


CHAPTER  4 

EFFECTS  OF  VARIABLE  SEDIMENTATION  RATES  AND  AGE  ERRORS  ON  THE 
RESOLUTION  OF  SEDIMENTARY  PAL.EOINTENSITY  RECORDS 

Introduction 

Considerable  information  has  been  gathered  in  the  past  few  decades  on  the  time 
variations  of  the  geomagnetic  field  (Dormy  et  al.  2000;  Valet  2001).  For  time  scales 
ranging  from  a few  thousand  to  a million  of  y ears,  most  of  this  information  has  been 
provided  by  continuous  records  of  relative  geomagnetic  paleointensity  obtained  from 
marine  sediments  (Channell  et  al.  1997,  1998;  Channeil  and  Kleiven  2000;  Guyodo  et  al. 
1999,  2001a;  Lehman  et  al.  1996;  Meynadier  et  al.  1992,  1994;  Sclmeider  and  Mello 
1996;  Stoner  et  al.  1995,  2000;  Tauxe  and  Wu  1990;  Tauxe  and  Shackleton  1994;  Trie  et 
al.  1992;  Valet  and  Meynadier  1993;  Yamazaki  et  al.  1995).  Tho.se  records  have 
permitted  significant  progress  in  our  understanding  of  the  geomagnetic  field  behavior 
during  polarity  reversals,  during  geomagnetic  excursions,  or  within  periods  of  stable 
magnetic  polarity  (see  review  in  Valet,  2001).  The  recent  development  of  global 
paleointensity  composites  (Sint-200,  Sint-800)  showed  that  paleointensity  features  with 
wavelengths  of  a few  tens  of  thousand  years  can  be  correlated  worldwide  (Guyodo  and 
Valet  1996,  1999).  This  property  of  geomagnetic  paleointensity  has  been  used  to  develop 
age  models  in  cases  where  the  use  of  more  traditional  dating  techniques  is  limited  (Stoner 
et  al.  1998).  For  shorter  wavelengths,  recent  studies  of  high-resolution  paleointensity 
records  spaiming  the  last  ~ 1 00  ky  indicate  that  millennial-scale  correlation  can  be 
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achieved,  at  least  regionally  (Laj  et  al.  2000),  and  probably  globally  (Channell  et  al. 

2000;  Stoner  et  al.  2000).  However,  those  high-resolution  correlations  are  difficult  to  test 
independently,  because  alternative  dating  techniques  such  as  oxygen  isotope  stratigraphy 
have  a lower  resolution  than  the  paleointensity  variations  recorded  in  those  sediments.  In 
addition,  amplitude  differences  are  present  among  records  with  apparently  correlative 
features,  which  could  be  lithologic  in  origin,  but  also  geomagnetic  in  nature,  as  those 
records  have  sedimentation  rates  that  should  in  principle  allow  sampling  of  non-dipole 
(local)  geomagnetic  intensity  variations. 

Ovei  longer  time-scales,  comparisons  of  relative  paleointensity  records  have  also 
generated  some  debates.  There  have  been  questions  about  the  existence  of  an  asymetrical 
saw-tooth  pattern  in  paleointensity  records  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  oceans 
(Meynadier  et  al.  1994;  Valet  and  Meynadier  1993),  or  the  presence  of  particular  cycles 
in  the  geodynamo  (Tauxe  and  Shackleton  1994;  Tauxe  and  Hartl  1997),  some  of  which 
corresponding  to  periods  of  the  Earth’s  orbital  parameters  (Channell  et  al.  1998, 
Yamazaki  1999;  Yokoyama  and  Yamazaki  2000).  Various  approaches  have  been 
followed  in  attempt  to  understand  their  origin.  For  instance,  studies  have  investigated  the 
possible  presence  of  secondary  signals  in  the  records  (Kok  and  Tauxe  1996;  Meynadier  et 
al.  1998;  Guyodo  et  al.  2000),  or  the  possible  effects  of  the  magnetization  acquisition 
process  (Meynadier  and  Valet  1996;  Mazaud  1996).  Recently,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
aliasing  of  the  geomagnetic  signal  induced  by  a coarse  sampling  of  the  field  could 
explain  the  power  spectra  of  some  of  the  paleointensity  records  (Teanby  and  Gubbins 


2000). 
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In  the  present  chapter,  I explore  the  effects  of  age  inaccuracies  on  the  power 
spectra  of  sedimentary  paleointensity  records  characterized  by  unstable  sedimentation 
rates.  Using  a numerical  model,  we  simulate  records  with  mean  sedimentation  rates 
ranging  from  1 to  15  cm/ky.  We  investigate  (1)  whether  sedimentation  rates  fluctuations 
and  age  errors  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  amplitude  differences  observed  between 
paleointensity  records,  (2)  to  what  extent  individual  records  reflect  global  geomagnetic 
fluctuations,  and  (3)  how  much  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the  power  spectra  of 
paleointensity  records.  Results  presented  in  this  chapter  have  been  integrated  in  a paper 
submitted  to  G-cube. 


Construction  of  the  Model 

We  have  developed  a numerical  model  simulating  the  deposition,  magnetization 
acquisition,  and  paleomagnetic  measurement  of  marine  sediments  characterized  by 
variable  sedimentation  rates.  The  initial  geomagnetic  intensity  signal,  or  reference  signal, 
is  the  same  for  all  experiments,  and  consists  of  a 500  ky-long  time  series  with  intensity 
variations  that  are  believed  to  represent  (statistically)  geomagnetic  intensity  changes 
(Constable  and  Parker  1988).  The  model  is  composed  of  four  consecutive  steps  for  each 
simulation;  ( 1 ) conversion  of  the  time  series  into  a depth  series,  (2)  acquisition  of  the 
magnetization  and  alteration  of  the  magnetic  signal,  (3)  measurement  of  u-channel 
samples,  and  (4)  conversion  to  a time  series  using  an  age  model. 

Variable  Sedimentation  Rates 

The  first  step  in  each  simulation  consists  of  converting  the  age-scale  into  a depth- 
scale  using  the  appropriate  sedimentation  rate  transfer  function.  This  simulates  the 
deposition  of  sediment  on  the  sea  floor,  and  instantaneous  orientation  of  the  magnetic 
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mineral  grains  with  the  geomagnetic  field.  In  natural  pelagic  marine  environments, 
sedimentation  rates  vary  significantly  from  one  geologic  setting  to  another,  with  average 
values  ranging  from  less  than  one  to  more  than  ten  centimeters  per  thousand  years.  They 
are  affected  by  several  parameters  including  variations  in  paleo-productivity  in  the 
oceans,  ice-sheet  variability,  or  fluctuations  of  the  carbonate  compensation  depth 
(dissolution).  Overall,  one  can  expect  sedimentation  rates  for  the  past  few  million  years 
to  be  variable  on  a glacial/interglacial  time  scale.  A good  example  is  provided  by  a study 
at  Ocean  Drilling  Program  (ODP)  Site  983,  covering  the  time  interval  0. 7-1.1  Ma 
(Channell  and  Kleiven  2000).  The  age  model  at  that  site  was  derived  from  the  tuning  of 
the  precession  cycles  (20  ky)  present  in  its  5**0  record  to  those  of  the  ice  volume  model 
of  Imbrie  and  Imbrie  (1980).  The  tuning  was  obtained  by  correlating  the  outputs  of  a 
gaussian  filter  applied  to  both  records,  and  centered  at  0.05  ± 0.02  ky'\  The  resulting 
sedimentation  rates  averaged  ~14  cm/ky,  with  values  ranging  from  5 to  22  cm/ky,  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  ~ 4 cm/ky  (i.e.,  ~30%  of  the  mean  sedimentation  rate),  with  lower 
rates  during  glacials  (Figure  4- la).  In  this  record,  the  typical  time  step  separating  two  tie- 
points  ranges  from  5 to  10  ky.  Between  successive  intervals,  significant  changes  (20- 
30%)  in  sedimentation  rates  are  common,  which  means  that  sedimentation  rates  probably 
change  significantly  over  shorter  time  intervals  of  only  a few  thousand  years. 

We  have  attempted  to  take  this  variability  into  account  in  the  numerical  model. 
For  each  simulation,  a sedimentation  rates  transfer  function  is  constructed  from  a random 
time  series  with  fixed  mean  (ranging  1-15  cm/ky)  and  standard  deviation  (30%),  which  is 
multiplied  by  a weight  function  favoring  higher  sedimentation  rates  during  interglacial 
periods.  An  example  of  such  sedimentation  rates  is  shown  in  Figure  4- lb.  In  this 
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example,  the  average  sedimentation  rate  is  14  cm/ky.  Note  that  the  range  of 
sedimentation  rate  values  (4-24  cm/ky)  in  this  example  is  comparable  to  that  of  ODP  Site 
983  (5-22  cm/ky). 

Post-Deposition  Remanence  Acquisition 

The  model  also  simulates  the  acquisition  of  a stable  magnetization  by  the 
sediment.  This  is  achieved  by  convolution  of  the  initial  signal  with  a “lock-in”  function 
corresponding  to  a post-depositional  remament  magnetization  (pDRM)  acquisition. 


Figure  4-1.  (a)  Sedimentation  rates  calculated  at  ODP  Site  983.  The  vertical  lines  (in 
gray)  indicate  the  location  of  major  glacial  to  interglacial  transitions.  The 
numbers  located  between  the  lines  correspond  to  the  oxygen  isotope  stages 
(redrawn  from  Chaimell  and  Kleiven  (2000)).  (b)  Example  of  sedimentation 
rates  simulated  with  the  numerical  model.  ODP  Site  677  benthic  5'*0  record 
(Shackleton  et  al.  1990)is  shown  at  the  bottom,  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
simulated  sedimentation  rates  vary  on  a glacial/interglacial  time-scale. 
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The  actual  shape  and  extent  of  the  pDRM  function  is  uncertain  (Kent  1973; 
Verosub  1977;  Hyodo  1984;  Hoffman  and  Slade  1986;  Katari  et  al.  2000),  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  lock-in  of  the  magnetization  is  somewhat  progressive. 
Magnetic  grains  at  the  top  of  the  sedimentary  column,  where  the  water  content  is  high 
and  the  sediment  relatively  unconsolidated,  are  able  to  rotate  and  reorient  themselves 
along  magnetic  field  lines.  In  contrast,  magnetic  grains  located  in  the  underlying 
sediment,  depending  on  their  size  and  shape,  will  be  unable  to  rotate  due  to  the 
progressive  de-watering  of  the  sediment.  A simple  model  of  pDRM  consists  of  an 
exponential  function  (Hyodo  1 984),  which  has  been  used  in  recent  studies  modeling  post- 
depositional  magnetization  acquisition  processes  (Meynadier  and  Valet  1996;  Mazaud 
1996;  Teanby  and  Gubbins  2000).  Teanby  and  Gubbins  (2000)  also  added  a 8 cm 
uniform  mixing  layer  (magnetization  = 0)  at  the  top  of  the  sedimentary  column,  which 
was  intended  at  simulating  bioturbation  at  the  sediment/water  interface.  However,  a 
recent  re-deposition  study  suggested  that,  at  least  for  some  lithologies,  inter-granular 
interaction  could  reduce  significantly  the  extent  of  pDRM,  and  that  bioturbation  may  not 
affect  the  remanent  magnetization  below  the  sediment/water  interface  (Katari  et  al. 

2000).  The  conclusions  of  this  recent  paper  are  in  agreement  with  studies  by  Tauxe  et  al. 
(1996)  and  Haiti  and  Tauxe  (1996),  but  contradict  others  (deMenocal  et  al.  1990;  Lund 
and  Keigwin  1994;  Kent  and  Schneider  1995).  Given  the  uncertainties  on  the  matter,  we 
chose  to  follow  a simple  approach  where  the  pDRM  function  is  simply  given  by  an 
exponential.  The  parameters  in  this  equation  were  selected  so  that  50%  of  the 
magnetization  is  locked  within  1 0 cm  (lock-in  depth)  below  the  sediment/water  interface. 


and  1 00%  within  one  meter. 
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Age  (ka)  Frequency  (ky-1)  Frequency  (ky-1) 

Figure  4-2.  100  ky-long  relative  paleointensity  simulations  with  constant  sedimentation 
rates  of  1 cm/ky  (a)  and  1 5 cm/ky  (b),  and  their  respective  power  spectra 
(c,d).  Gray  curves  correspond  to  simulations  performed  with  a 1 cm  lock-in 
depth,  while  black  lines  correspond  to  simulations  done  with  a 1 5 cm/ky 
lock-in  depth,  (e)  Paleointensity  at  ODP  Site  983,  for  a 100  ky-long  time 
interval  of  stable  magnetic  polarity,  and  associated  power  spectra  (f). 

In  Figure  4-2,  we  have  plotted  the  results  of  paleointensity  simulations  obtained 
over  a 1 00  ky-long  time  interval  showing  sufficient  variability,  with  lock-in  depths  of  1 
and  10  cm,  and  constant  sedimentation  rates  of  1 cm/ky  and  15  cm/ky.  It  can  be  noticed 
that  an  increase  in  pDRM  results  essentially  in  a reduction  of  the  amplitude  of  high 
frequencies  in  the  paleointensity  record,  and  that  it  represents  an  additional  low-pass 
filter  of  the  geomagnetic  paleointensity.  However,  a significant  fraction  of  the  filtering  is 
also  achieved  by  lowering  the  constant  sedimentation  rate,  as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the 
difference  in  resolution  between  the  records  at  1 5 cm/ky  and  1 cm/ky.  Ideally,  one  should 
be  able  to  take  a few  sedimentary  paleointensity  records  and  compare  their  resolutions 
with  those  of  the  simulation.  This  would  provide  a calibration  of  the  pDRM  required  in 
the  model  to  fit  the  real  data.  However,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section, 
sedimentation  rates  at  one  site  are  not  stable  over  a time  interval  long  enough  to  sample 
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the  entire  spectrum  of  geomagnetic  field  intensity  variations.  Therefore,  the  extent  of 
pDRM-induced  filtering  in  real  paleointensity  record  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  one  induced  by  sedimentation  rates  fluctuations.  In  addition,  pDRM  effects  are 
probably  dependant  on  the  sediment  lithology,  and  inter-grains  interaction  (Lu  et  al. 

1 990).  Despite  this  frustrating  situation,  we  attempted  a qualitative  comparison  with  the 
results  from  ODP  Site  983,  for  which  the  sedimentation  rates  are  well  constrained.  We 
selected  the  interval  (780-880)  ka,  which  corresponds  to  a period  of  stable  magnetic 
polarity.  Over  this  interval,  the  mean  sedimentation  rate  is  15.1  cm/ky,  with  values 
ranging  from  7 cm/ky  to  19  cm/ky.  The  amplitude  of  the  short-term  oscillations  appears 
to  be  lower  than  what  was  obtained  in  the  simulation  with  a 1 cm  lock-in  depth, 
suggesting  the  presence  of  some  pDRM-induced  filtering  of  the  signal.  The  presence  of 
pDRM  at  Site  983  is  also  suggested  by  the  shape  of  the  paleointensity  power  spectra, 
which  is  closer  to  the  one  derived  from  the  simulation  with  a 1 0 cm  lock-in  depth. 
Therefore,  we  chose  the  conservative  approach  and  incorporated  the  1 0 cm  lock-in  depth 
in  the  model. 

Subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  magnetization,  the  model  simulates  the 
measurement  of  u-channel  samples  with  a cryogenic  magnetometer,  with  a stratigraphic 
step-size  of  1 cm.  The  signal  is  sub-sampled  at  intervals  of  1 cm  after  convolution  with 
the  response  function  of  a u-channel  magnetometer,  which  is  a gaussian  function  with  a 
half-width  of  about  6 cm.  The  top-most  part  of  the  record  is  subsequently  removed,  as  the 
sediment  is  not  consolidated  and  the  magnetization  acquisition  only  partial  over  this 


interval. 
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Different  Age  Models 

In  the  final  step  of  the  simulation,  the  paleointensity  records  are  dated  using  age 
models  of  variable  quality.  Previous  studies  simulating  the  acquisition  or  measurement  of 
magnetization  in  marine  sediments  have  considered  constant  sedimentation  rates  and 
therefore  ideal  dating.  This  situation  is  highly  unlikely  in  reality,  since  most 
paleomagnetic  and  paleoceanographic  studies  report  records  characterized  by  variable 
sedimentation  rates.  For  marine  sediments,  the  most  appropriate  dating  technique  consists 
in  correlating  the  oxygen  isotope  (5'*0)  data  at  a specific  site  to  a reference  record  of 
known  age.  Tie-points  between  the  5'*0  record  and  the  reference  record,  and  the  step 
between  tie-points,  will  depend  on  the  resolution  of  sampling  and  the  overall  quality  of 
the  isotopic  record.  This  procedure  assumes  constant  sedimentation  rates  between  tie- 
points.  If  the  actual  sedimentation  rates  vary  on  a time  scale  shorter  than  the  time  step 
between  tie-points  (typically  a few  tens  of  thousand  years),  age  offsets  (of  a few  thousand 
years)  are  generated.  In  our  simulations,  we  used  four  age  models  of  variable  resolution. 
Examples  illustrating  these  age  models  are  shown  in  Figure  4-3,  where  the  apparent 
sedimentation  rates  resulting  from  the  age  models  are  compared  to  the  actual 
sedimentation  rates  used  to  construct  the  initial  depth-scale.  In  the  first  age  model  AMI, 
only  two  tie-points  have  been  used.  This  could  correspond  to  an  age  model  based  on 
magnetic  polarity  stratigraphy,  where  no  isotope  data  are  available  and  only  the  location 
of  the  magnetic  polarity  boundaries  can  be  used  to  date  the  sediment.  The  second  age 
model,  AM2,  represents  a low-resolution  correlation  between  5'*0  data,  where  only  the 
terminations  between  glacial  and  interglacial  periods  have  been  correlated.  The  reference 
curve  utilized  here  is  the  benthic  5'*0  record  of  ODP  Site  677  (Shackleton  et  al.  1990). 
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Age  (ka) 

Figure  4-3.  Examples  of  apparent  (final)  sedimentation  rates  (in  gray)  derived  from  the 
age  models  AMI  (a),  AM2  (b),  AM3  (c),  and  AM4  (d)  used  in  the 
simulations,  and  compared  to  the  actual  (initial)  sedimentation  rates  (in 
black). 

The  AM2  age  model  corresponds  to  an  age  model  based  on  a 5**0  record 
obtained  from  a low-resolution  sampling  of  the  sediment,  or  on  a 5**0  record  that  is 
difficult  to  correlate  unambiguously  to  the  reference.  In  the  third  age  model  AM3, 
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additional  tie-points  have  been  introduced.  This  corresponds  to  a medium-high  resolution 
correlation  of  5**0  records.  The  last  age  model,  AM4,  corresponds  to  what  could  be 
obtained  with  a “tuning“  of  the  5**0  records,  using  the  orbital  precession  cycles.  This 
type  of  age  model  requires  high-resolution  5**0  records,  of  excellent  quality.  Evidently, 
an  age-model  based  on  only  a few  tie-points  will  yield  less  variable  apparent 
sedimentation  rates,  which  could  be  wrongfully  interpreted  as  the  result  of  a quiet 
sedimentary  environment  (Figure  4-3). 

Comparison  with  Real  Data 

In  the  model  described  in  the  previous  section,  the  magnetic  properties  (magnetic 
mineralogy,  grain  size  and  shape,  and  concentration)  and  the  response  function  of  the 
sediment  have  been  assumed  constant  throughout  the  entire  sequence.  However,  natural 
sediments  display  some  variations  in  those  parameters,  v/hich  influence  the  natural 
remanent  magnetization  (NRM)  of  the  sediment.  Ideally,  paleointensity  records  are 
obtained  by  normalizing  the  NRM  with  a magnetic  paramiCter  reflecting  variations  in 
concentration  of  the  grains  that  carry  the  NRM.  If  the  normalization  has  been  done 
correctly,  the  resulting  record  should  display  geomagnetic  paleointensity  changes  (see 
review  in  Tauxe  1993).  A compilation  of  18  paleointensity  records  for  the  last  200  ky 
(Sint-200)  (Guyodo  and  Valet  1996)  showed  that  it  was  essentially  the  case,  since  all 
records  covering  this  time  interval  show  similar  paleointensity  features.  However,  the 
correlation  between  the  records  is  not  perfect,  and  some  disparity  exists,  which  accounts 
for  the  ~10%  uncertainty  associated  with  the  compilation  (Guyodo  and  Valet  1996). 
Those  differences  could  be  due  to  uncertainties  in  chronologies,  but  also  to  inadequacy  of 
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the  normalization  procedure  resulting  in  overprints  reflecting  uncompensated  lithologic 
variability. 


0.05  0.10  0.15  0.20 

Frequency(ky-l) 

Figure  4-4.  Comparison  of  three  real  paleointensity  records  over  a 200  ky-long  time 
interval  (a),  and  their  respective  power  spectra  (b). 

In  Figure  4-4,  we  plot  three  paleointensity  records  of  mean  sedimentation  rate 
around  3 cm/ky  (Lehman  et  al.  1996;  Yamazaki  and  loka  1994),  which  were  extracted 
from  the  database  used  to  construct  Sint-200  (Guyodo  and  Valet  1996).  These  records 
have  been  put  on  a common  time-scale  using  oxygen  isotope  stratigraphy,  with  a 
resolution  similar  to  an  AM3  age  model  (Guyodo  and  Valet  1996).  Most  of  the  features 
can  be  matched  among  the  records,  but  they  display  significant  differences  in  amplitudes. 
In  addition,  although  they  display  the  same  succession  of  paleointensity  features,  their 
power  spectra  do  not  agree  well  with  each  other. 

We  tested  whether  or  not  our  model  could  reproduce  those  differences.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Figures  4-5a  and  4-5b,  where  we  have  plotted  the  outputs  of  three 
simulations  obtained  with  a mean  sedimentation  rate  of  3 cm/ky  for  a 200  ky-long  time 


interval.  The  age  model  of  these  simulations  is  AM3,  which  has  a resolution  similar  to 
those  of  the  data  presented  in  Figure  4-4. 
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Figure  4-5.  200  ky-long  simulations  of  paleointensity  records  with  mean  sedimentation 
rates  of  3 cm/ky  (a),  and  associated  power  spectra  (b).  (c)  and  (d)  are  the 
same  as  (a)  and  (b),  with  an  additional  10%  overprint. 

Amplitude  differences  among  the  simulated  records  are  much  less  marked  than  in 
the  case  of  the  real  records  (Figure  4-4),  and  the  power  spectra  display  too  many 
similarities  with  respect  to  the  real  data  (Figure  4-5b).  This  suggests  that  the  differences 
in  paleointensity  induced  by  age  errors  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the 
differences  among  real  records  for  those  mean  sedimentation  rates.  Since  records 
characterized  by  mean  sedimentation  rates  of  3 cm/ky  cannot  record  non-dipole  (local) 
geomagnetic  intensity  variations  that  vary  on  a centennial  scale  (Hulot  and  Le  Mouel 
1994;  Flongre  et  al.  1998),  those  differences  could  be  lithologic  in  nature.  They  have 
therefore  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  a small  overprint  (about  10%  of  the  standard 
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deviation  of  each  paleointensity)  as  been  added  to  the  simulations.  This  secondary  signal 
is  different  for  each  simulation,  and  is  generated  from  a random  iterative  process  with 
wavelengths  ranging  from  a few  centimeters  to  several  meters.  The  paleointensity 
simulations  obtained  with  this  revised  model  (Figure  4-5c,d)  display  the  same  kind  of 
differences  in  amplitude  and  power  spectra  as  the  real  data  (Figure  4-4),  and  are  therefore 
more  realistic. 


Results 

Individual  Records 

The  model  was  used  to  simulate  paleointensity  records  over  a time  span  of  about 
500  ky,  with  mean  sedimentation  rates  ranging  from  1 to  15  cm/ky.  For  each  mean 
sedimentation  rate,  10  simulations  were  performed.  The  results  obtained  for  the  mean 
sedimentation  rates  of  1 , 7,  and  1 5 cm/ky  are  shown  on  Figure  4-6,  over  the  time  interval 
common  to  all  the  records.  As  could  be  expected,  a decrease  in  the  dispersion  of  the  data 
is  noticed  with  increasing  resolution  of  dating  (Figure  4-6).  In  addition,  the  low- 
resolution  records  seem  to  remain  unaffected  by  changes  in  quality  of  the  age  model.  For 
age  models  AM2,  AM3,  and  AM4,  there  is  a significant  decrease  in  dispersion  with 
increasing  sedimentation  rates.  The  problem  inherent  in  the  age  models  could  be 
corrected  if  the  signal  was  sufficiently  preserved  to  allow  positive  recognition  of 
paleointensity  features  among  the  records.  This  is  explored  in  Figure  4-7a  for  the  age 
model  AMS.  In  this  case,  records  characterized  by  very  high  mean  sedimentation  rates 
(e.g.  1 5 cm/ky)  show  features  that  can  be  uniquely  correlated  to  dipole  variations  of 
geomagnetic  field  intensity,  although  there  are  some  differences  in  amplitudes.  In  Figure 
4-7a,  relative  variations  of  the  axial  dipole  intensity  are  estimated  by  filtering 
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wavelengths  shorter  than  2000  years  out  of  the  reference  geomagnetic  signal  (note  that 
non-dipole  components  have  time  constants  shorter  than  150  years,  and  the  equatorial 
dipole  of  about  500  years  (Hulot  and  Le  Mouel  1994;  Hongre  et  al.  1998;  Dormy  et  al. 
2000)).  Low  amplitude  geomagnetic  variations  of  slightly  smaller  wavelength,  possibly 
corresponding  to  the  equatorial  dipole,  are  also  present  in  some  records.  Therefore,  our 
results  suggest  that  paleointensity  records  with  mean  sedimentation  rates  up  to  15  cmdcy 
display  essentially  global  geomagnetic  time  variations  associated  with  the  main  axial 
dipole.  This  result  tends  to  support  previous  findings  which  imply  that  paleointensity 
records  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  South  Atlantic  oceans  can  be  correlated  (Channell 
et  al.  2000;  Stoner  et  al.  2000).  Maximum  offsets  between  the  synthetic  records  and  the 
reference  geomagnetic  variations  are  less  than  4-5  ky  (Figure  4-7a).  They  are  sufficiently 
small  to  allow  correct  matching  of  dipole  variations  form  one  record  to  the  other. 
Therefore,  one  could  use  high-resolution  relative  paleointensity  records  to  develop  a 
global  geomagnetic  paleointensity  stratigraphy  Successive  intensity  dips  in  individual 
records  are  sometimes  separated  by  as  little  as  2 ky  (Figure  4-7a),  which  suggests  that  a 
precision  of  two  thousand  years  could  be  achieved  with  paleointensity  stratigraphy.  One 
application  would  be  to  provide  important  information  about  leads  and  lags  between 
paleoclimatic  proxies  in  different  regions  of  the  globe. 

Records  with  medium-  to  high-sedimentation  rates  (e.g.  7 cm/ky)  can  also  be 
correlated  to  one  another  and  to  the  axial  dipole  signal  with  confidence  (Figure  4-7a).  For 
low-sedimentation  rates  (e.g.  1 cm/ky),  the  identification  of  most  of  the  geomagnetic 
features  is  uncertain.  Essentially,  only  the  major  paleointensity  dips  (like  the  one  at  310 
ka)  and  broad  trends  are  recorded.  For  those  records,  offsets  between  the  records  and  the 
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reference  geomagnetic  intensity  can  be  greater  than  10  ky.  Direct  correlation  with  higher 
sedimentation  rate  simulations  is  also  fairly  difficult.  When  records  characterized  by 
different  quality  age  models  are  compared  (Figure  4-7b),  the  correlation  is  not  easy  to 
establish. 
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Figure  4-6.  Paleointensity  records  simulated  for  mean  sedimentation  rates  of  1,  7,  and  15 
cm/ky,  and  the  age  model  AM3.  The  records  are  represented  on  their 
common  interval  (110-480  ka).  The  black  lines  represent  the  2-sigma 
standard  deviation  of  the  distribution  of  paleointensities  for  each  mean 
sedimentation  rate. 
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Figure  4-7.  Examples  of  simulations,  (a)  Comparison  of  simulated  records  of 

paleointensity  with  the  reference  geomagnetic  signal  (at  the  top)  from  which 
they  are  derived.  The  age  model  is  AM3.  A “dipole”  curve  is  also  figured, 
which  was  obtained  by  applying  a low-pass  filter  (>  2 ky)  to  the  reference 
curve,  (b)  Comparison  of  simulated  paleointensity  records  for  different  age 
models. 

In  particular,  it  is  difficult  to  correlate  records  with  drastically  different  mean 
sedimentation  rates  (e.g.,  1 versus  7 cm/ky),  and  age  control  of  variable  quality.  If  such 
correlation  had  to  be  attempted,  the  best  approach  would  be  to  inter-correlate  the  low- 
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resolution  paleointensity  records,  and  then  correlate  them  to  records  of  progressively 
increasing  resolution  and  age  control. 

Individual  Power  Spectra 

Subsequently,  we  investigated  the  effects  of  unstable  sedimentation  rates  on  the 
power  spectra  of  individual  records,  for  the  four  age  models.  Figure  4-8  represents  the 
power  spectra  of  the  individual  paleointensity  records  for  mean  sedimentation  rates  of  1 , 
7,  and  1 5 cm/ky.  The  spectra  were  obtained  with  the  Blackman-Tukey  method  in  the 
software  Analyseries  (Paillard  et  al.  1996).  Besides  the  obvious  differences  in  the 
frequency  range  of  the  power  spectra  for  different  mean  sedimentation  rates,  the  power 
spectra  vary  significantly  among  records  of  similar  resolution  and  age  model.  This  could 
result  in  serious  problems  when  interpreting  individual  power  spectra  in  terms  of 
geodynamo  behavior.  A smaller  dispersion  among  the  spectra  is  found  for  paleointensity 
records  with  high  mean  sedimentation  rates  and  very  good  age  control  (AM4).  In  chis 
case,  most  of  the  power  spectra  display  a somewhat  comparable  succession  of  spectral 
peaks.  However,  they  are  affected  by  significant  differences  in  the  relative  amplitudes  of 
those  spectral  peaks  from  one  record  to  another. 

As  a consequence,  caution  should  be  used  when  interpreting  the  power  spectra  of 
individual  records  of  relative  paleointensity,  even  when  they  are  well  dated.  A more 
conservative  and  probably  safer  approach  would  be  to  consider  either  a compilation  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  individual  power  spectra,  or  the  power  spectra  of  a compilation  of 
paleointensity  records.  These  methods  yield  average  power  spectra,  which  should  reflect 
the  spectral  information  common  to  all  the  records,  and  hopefully  converge  towards  the 
power  spectrum  of  the  actual  geomagnetic  field. 
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Figure  4-8.  Power  spectra  of  the  records  shown  on  Figure  4-6.  The  black  lines  represent 
the  2-sigma  standard  deviation  of  the  distribution  of  power  spectra  for  each 
sedimentation  rate. 

Stacking  the  Records 

Compilations  of  the  individual  power  spectra,  as  a function  of  mean 
sedimentation  rate,  ranging  1-15  cm/ky,  are  represented  by  color  maps  in  Figure  4-9. 
Alternatively,  Figure  4-10  displays  the  power  spectra  derived  from  stacking  the  10 
paleointensity  records.  Comparison  with  the  reference  power  spectrum  can  be  done  by 
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visual  match  (Figures  4-9,  4.10),  as  well  as  by  calculation  of  the  coherence  funetion 
between  the  eompilations  and  the  reference  geomagnetic  signal.  Figures  4-9  and  4-10 
show  similar  results,  although  the  spectra  are  sharper  (better  isolation  of  particular 
spectral  peaks),  and  the  values  of  the  eoherence  higher  in  the  case  of  the  power  spectra 
derived  from  the  compilation  of  paleointensity  records  (Figure  4-10).  In  both  cases, 
significant  differences  are  observed  between  results  obtained  with  different  age  models. 
Naturally,  compilations  obtained  from  records  dated  with  a low-resolution  age  model 
(e.g.  AMI)  incorporate  records  with  significant  age  offsets,  which  tend  to  reduce  the  time 
resolution  of  the  compilation  (Figure  4- 10a).  For  those  records,  there  is  little  resemblance 
between  the  power  spectra  and  the  reference  spectrum,  for  all  sedimentation  rates.  For 
this  age  model,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  paleointensity  feature  of  wavelength  shorter 
than  25-50  ky  that  is  coherent  (at  the  95%  significance  level)  with  those  of  the 
geomagnetic  field.  The  coherenee  increases  with  improving  age  models  and  inereasing 
sedimentation  rates.  When  the  age  eontrol  is  exeellent  and  the  mean  sedimentation  rate  is 
1 5 cm/ky,  paleointensity  features  as  short  as  2-3  ky  are  coherent  with  the  geomagnetic 
field  at  the  95%  significance  level.  These  results  are  summarized  in  Figure  4-1  la,  which 
displays  the  loeation  of  the  95%  significanee  level  as  a function  of  the  sedimentation  rate 
for  the  four  age  models.  Because  the  95%  significance  level  depends  slightly  on  the 
power  spectra,  those  limits  have  to  be  taken  as  estimates  (within  a few  10'^  ky‘*).  AMI  is 
characterized  by  almost  no  variation,  while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  frequency  domain 
of  coherence  with  increasing  sedimentation  rates  for  the  other  age  models.  For  age 
models  AM2  and  AMS,  the  increase  is  much  slower  than  for  AM4,  and  some  “plateau” 
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(at  ~10  ky  for  AM2  and  ~6-8  ky  for  AM3)  is  reached  for  mean  sedimentation  rates  higher 
than  about  7 cm/ky. 
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Figure  4-9.  Power  spectra,  (a)  Top:  color  maps  of  the  compilation  of  power  spectra,  as  a 
function  of  mean  sedimentation  rates  ranging  1 to  1 5 cm/ky  for  the  age 
model  AMI.  The  power  spectra  can  be  compared  to  the  reference  spectrum 
(vertical  color  bar).  Bottom:  color  maps  of  the  compilation  of  squared 
coherences  between  the  paleointensity  and  the  reference  signal,  as  a function 
of  sedimentation  rate,  for  the  age  model  AM  1 . The  back  line  corresponds  to 
the  95%  significance  level,  (b),  (c),  (d)  are  the  same  as  (a)  for  the  age  models 
AM2,  AMS,  and  AM4,  respectively.  The  frequency  scales  vary  from  one 
subplot  to  the  other,  depending  on  the  range  of  frequency  where  the  signal  is 
significant. 
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Figure  4-10.  Power  spectra,  (a)  Top:  color  maps  of  the  power  spectra  of  the  stacked 

records,  as  a function  of  sedimentation  rates  ranging  1 to  1 5 cm/ky  for  the 
age  model  AMI.  The  power  spectra  can  be  compared  to  the  reference 
spectrum  (vertical  color  bar).  Bottom:  color  maps  of  the  squared  coherences 
between  the  stacked  paleointensity  records  and  the  reference  signal,  as  a 
function  of  sedimentation  rate,  for  the  age  model  AMI.  The  black  line 
corresponds  to  the  95%  significance  level,  (b),  (c),  (d)  are  the  same  as  (a)  for 
the  age  models  AM2,  AMS,  and  AM4,  respectively.  The  frequency  scales 
vary  from  one  subplot  to  the  other,  depending  on  the  range  of  frequency 
where  the  signal  is  significant. 
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Figure  4-11.  Summary  of  results,  (a)  Maximum  frequency  range  of  the  coherence  (at  the 
95%  significance  level)  between  the  stacked  paleointensity  records  and  the 
reference  signal,  as  a function  of  the  sedimentation  rate,  (b)  Limit  of  the 
80%  attenuation  of  the  power  spectra,  relative  to  the  reference  spectrum,  (c) 
Minimum  value  of  either  the  frequency  at  which  the  coherence  with  the 
reference  signal  is  lost  (at  the  95%  level),  or  at  which  the  80%  attenuation  is 
reached. 
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These  estimates  are  based  on  the  existence  of  coherence  between  the 
paleointensity  and  the  reference  geomagnetic  signal  with  values  above  the  95% 
significance  level.  However,  the  actual  power  in  those  spectral  bands  may  be  too 
attenuated  with  respect  to  the  reference  spectrum  to  permit  the  identification  of  any 
significant  peaks  in  the  paleointensity  power  spectrum.  This  point  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
4-12,  where  we  plot  the  power  spectrum  of  a compilation  of  paleointensity  records  with 
mean  sedimentation  rate  of  9 cm/ky  (age  model  AM4).  In  this  example,  there  is 
coherence  between  the  compilation  and  the  geomagnetic  signal  for  frequencies  up  to 
about  0.28  ky’*  (i.e.,  wavelengths  shorter  than  ~3.5  ky).  However,  the  power  spectrum  at 
that  point  is  characterized  by  values  that  are  less  than  5%  of  the  maximum  value.  In 
addition,  the  relative  changes  in  amplitude  for  consecutive  peaks  in  the  power  spectrum 
do  not  match  those  of  the  reference  spectnim,  and  therefore  would  not  provide  reliable 
information  on  the  geomagnetic  field.  An  alternative  way  to  examine  these  results  is  to 
plot  the  relative  change  in  power  spectrum  between  the  original  geomagnetic  signal  and 
the  paleointensity  stack  (Figure  4- 12c).  It  is  possible  to  separate  regions  where  the 
paleointensity  power  spectrum  has  been  amplified  relative  to  the  reference  spectrum,  and 
where  it  has  been  attenuated  (Figure  4- 12c).  The  region  where  the  correlation  with  the 
reference  spectrum  is  unclear  (Figure  4- 12a)  corresponds  to  an  attenuation  of  the  original 
power  spectrum  greater  than  ~80%  (Figure  4- 12c),  and  to  a slight  decrease  in  the 
coherence,  although  it  is  still  above  the  95%  significance  level  (Figure  4-12b).  In  this 
example,  the  original  (geomagnetic)  spectral  lines  have  been  so  altered  that  any 
interpretation  would  be  meaningless. 
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Figure  4-12.  Explanation  of  criteria,  (a)  Power  spectrum  of  a compilation  of 

paleointensity  records  with  a mean  sedimentation  rate  of  9 cm/ky  (in  black) 
and  the  age  model  AM4.  The  power  spectrum  of  the  reference  signal  is 
represented  in  gray,  (b)  Squared  coherence  between  the  compilation  and  the 
reference  signal,  (c)  Relative  change  in  power  between  the  paleointensity 
power  spectrum  and  the  geomagnetic  reference.  Positive  values  represent  a 
relative  amplification,  and  negative  values  a relative  attenuation.  The  gray 
curves  represent  best  polynomial  fits  of  the  data. 


We  used  this  additional  criteria  to  re-defme  the  maximum  range  of  frequencies 


where  reliable  power  spectra  can  be  obtained  from  compilation  of  paleointensity  records, 


and  plotted  the  results  in  Figure  4-1  lb.  The  main  observation  is  that  values  obtained  for 


the  different  age  models  appear  to  be  more  grouped  (at  least  AM2,  AMS,  and  AM4)  than 


previously,  and  vary  almost  linearly  with  the  sedimentation  rate.  This  result  is  not 
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surprising,  since  the  degree  of  attenuation  of  the  power  spectrum  should  depend 
essentially  on  the  degree  of  filtering  of  the  original  time  series  (i.e.,  the  reference  signal), 
which  in  first  approximation  is  a function  of  the  sedimentation  rates.  Finally,  for  a 
particular  power  spectrum,  the  maximum  extent  of  ’•‘"liability  will  be  either  the  80% 
spectral  attenuation  limit,  or  the  95%  significance  level  of  coherence  with  the  reference 
signal,  whichever  is  the  lowest.  Those  values  are  represented  in  Figure  4-1  Ic  The 
dependence  on  the  age  model  is  not  as  strong  as  in  Figure  4-1  la,  particularly  going  from 
AM3  to  AM4.  Compilations  of  paleointensity  records  with  low  mean  sedimentation  rates 
(i.e.,  1 cm/ky)  provide  spectral  information  about  geomagnetic  intensity  vai'iations  v/ith 
wavelengths  larger  than  25-50  ky,  independent  of  the  age-model.  For  higher 
sedimentation  rates,  the  limit  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  age  model  and  on  the  mean 
sedimentation  rate.  A moderate  mean  sedimentation  rate  of  5 cm/ky  'Vould  yield 
inforniation  on  the  dipole  for  time  scales  down  to  ~ 8 ky  with  very  good  age  control 
(AM4),  or  dov\m  ~16  ky  with  a less  detailed  age  model  (AM2).  For  high  mean 
sedimentation  rates  of  15  cm/ky,  the  limit  is  extended  down  from  -'10  ky  to  ~4  ky, 
depending  on  the  age  model. 

Conclusion 

We  have  developed  a numerical  model  simulating  records  of  relative 
paleointensity  from  a reference  signal  containing  intensity  variations  similar  to  those  of 
the  geomagnetic  field.  The  output  of  our  model  confirms  that  age  inaccuracies  cannot 
explain  most  of  the  dispersion  observed  among  existing  records  of  similar  resolution,  and 
that  some  level  of  lithologic  influence  has  to  be  considered.  Comparison  of  records  with 
mean  sedimentation  rates  up  to  15  cm/ky  show  that  they  all  display  dipole  paleointensity 
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variations  that  can  be  traced  from  one  record  to  another  with  confidence,  provided  that 
the  difference  in  mean  sedimentation  rates  does  not  exceed  a few  centimeters  per 
thousand  years.  Even  when  the  records  have  been  dated  with  high-resolution  correlation 
of  5'^0  records,  offsets  of  geomagnetic  features  between  records  of  a few  thousand  years 
are  common,  which  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  observed  between  published 
paleointensity  records  (Stoner  et  al.  1998;  Chanuell  et  al.  2000).  Due  to  amplitude 
differences  and  age  offsets  between  records,  individual  power  spectra  display  significant 
discrepancies,  which  could  lead  to  misinterpretation  of  some  spectral  peaks  in  term  of 
geodynamo  behavior.  The  accuracy  of  the  power  spectra  increases  when  paleointensity 
records  are  stacked,  and  the  overprints  attenuated  by  the  stacking  process.  Evidently,  this 
procedure  (and  our  model)  assumes  that  the  oveiprints  are  not  coherent  between  sampling 
sites.  If  part  of  the  individual  overprints  were  a global  climatic  signal,  the  task  would  be 
more  difficult.  Hopefully,  different  sediment  types  and  sedimentary  environments  will 
have  sufficiently  different  lithologic  influences.  In  any  case,  we  recommend  that 
compilations  obtained  from  records  at  different  locations  and  with  different  lithologies, 
should  be  preferred  to  individual  records. 

We  compiled  simulated  records  with  mean  sedimentation  rates  ranging  from  1 to 
15  cm/ky,  and  characterized  by  age  models  of  variable  quality.  The  power  spectra 
obtained  from  those  compilations  reflect  more  or  less  that  of  the  reference  geomagnetic 
signal.  However,  some  disparities  exist  between  records  of  different  sedimentation  rates 
and  age-control.  When  the  sedimentation  rates  decrease,  the  intensity  of  the  low- 
frequency  variations  is  progressively  amplified  (i.e.,  overestimated)  relative  to  the  actual 
geomagnetic  signal,  and  the  high-frequency  signal  is  attenuated  (i.e.  underestimated). 
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Independent  of  the  age  model,  very  low-resolution  records  (i.e.,  1 cm/ky),  provide 
spectral  information  on  the  field  for  frequencies  lower  than  -0.02-0. 04  ky’'  (25-50  ky). 
Therefore,  their  use  is  limited  to  questions  regarding  the  general,  long-term  tendency  of 
geomagnetic  paleointensity.  Fo’-  instance,  they  should  not  be  used  to  assess  the  possible 
influence  of  orbital  parameters  such  as  the  obliquity  (41  ky)  or  the  precession  (23  ky)  on 
the  geodynamo.  A similar  result  is  obtained  for  compilations  derived  from  low-resolution 
age-models  (e.g.,  those  based  only  on  magnetic  polarity  stratigraphy).  For  mean 
sedimentation  rates  higher  than  1-2  cm/ky,  the  spectral  information  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  age-model.  For  instance,  a compilation  of  records  with  mean  sedim.entation 
rates  of  7 cm/ky  can  provide  reliable  information  for  time-scales  as  short  as  -25  ky  for  a 
low  resolution  age-model,  and  up  to  -7  ky  in  the  case  of  a high-resolution  age-model.  For 
compilations  of  very -well  dated  sequences  with  mean  sedimentation  rates  of  15  cm/ky, 
the  power  spectra  provide  reliable  information  for  frequencies  up  to  -2.5  ky-1  (-4  ky).  At 
present,  the  only  “global”  compilation  available  to  perform  such  spectral  investigations  is 
the  Sint-800  stack,  which  integrates  33  records  of  relative  paleointensity  over  the  last  800 
ky  (Guyodo  and  Valet  1999).  However,  the  actual  resolution  of  the  curve  is  rather 
difficult  to  assess,  as  the  stack  is  constructed  from  paleointensity  records  with  mean 
sedimentation  rates  ranging  from  1 to  1 3 crrL^cy,  but  is  probably  comparable  to  a mean 
sedimentation  rate  of  a few  centimeters  per  thousand  years.  The  stack  may  be  close  to  the 
limit  of  resolution  necessary  to  firmly  address  questions  regarding  the  presence  of 
characteristic  times  or  orbital  frequencies  in  the  geodynarno.  In  the  present  paper,  we  use 
the  Blakman-Tukey  spectral  method,  which  has  been  employed  in  recent  paleomagnetic 
and  paleoceanographic  studies  (Channell  and  Kleiven  2000).  Alternative,  data-adaptive 
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methods  such  as  wavelet  analysis  may  provide  a more  efficient  treatment  of  the  problem. 
Nevertheless,  the  situation  should  improve  with  the  production  of  new  compilations  of 
high-resolution  paleointensity  records,  with  excellent  age  control,  and  from  a variety  of 
marine  environments. 


CHAPTER  5 

DECONVOLUTION  OF  U-CHANNEL  PALEOMAGNETIC  DATA  NEAR 
GEOMAGNETIC  REVERSALS  AND  SHORT  EVENTS 

Introduction 

An  increasing  number  of  high-resolution  sedimentary  paleomagnetic  studies  have 
been  published  in  the  past  decade,  due  in  part  to  the  development  of  pass-through 
cryogenic  magnetometers  allowing  fast,  automatic,  and  continuous  measurement  of 
sediment  cores  (Channell  et  al.  1997,  1998;  Channell  and  Kleiven  2000;  Guyodo  et  al. 
1999,  2001a;  Meynadier  et  al.  1992;  Tauxe  and  Shackleton  1994;  Trie  et  al.  1992; 
Schneider  and  Mello  1996;  Stoner  et  al.  1995;  Valet  and  Meynadier  1993;  Yamazaki  et 
al.  1995).  These  magnetometers  are  equipped  with  pick-up  coil  sensors  permitting 
measurement  of  the  magnetization  along  three  axes,  which  are  characterized  by  a 
response  function  close  to  a bell-shaped  curve  with  a half-peak  width  of  several 
centimeters.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  sensor  response  functions,  the  magnetization  measured 
at  a particular  position  on  the  sediment  core  is  integrated  over  a few  centimeters, 
therefore  smoothing  significantly  the  signal.  In  the  case  of  Ocean  Drilling  Program 
(ODP)  piston  cores,  for  instance,  shipboard  paleomagnetic  measurements  are  performed 
with  a resolution  of  ~7.5  cm,  on  150  cm-long  core  sections  that  have  been  divided 
lengthwise  into  working  and  archive  halves  characterized  by  a cross  section  of  about  17.1 
cm  . A few  studies  have  attempted  to  correct  for  this  smoothing  by  developing 
deconvolution  procedures  aimed  at  increasing  the  spatial  resolution  of  the  data 
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(Constable  and  Parker  1991;  Oda  and  Shibuya  1996).  Alternatively,  the  resolution  can  be 
improved  substantially  by  using  sensors  with  narrower  response  functions,  owing  to  a 
smaller  diameter  of  the  pick-up  coils.  This  is  the  case  with  cryogenic  magnetometers 
designed  to  measure  u-channel  samples,  which  are  transparent  plastic  ti.ibes  (2x2  \ 150 
cm^)  used  to  sample  piston  cores  (Tauxe  1983;  Nagy  and  Valet  1993;  Weeks  et  al.  1993). 
However,  u-channel  magnetometers  still  provide  data  integrated  over  a few  centimeters, 
which  may  pose  a problem  for  the  study  of  rapid  geomagnetic  changes  such  as 
geomagnetic  excursions,  which  are  generally  recorded  within  only  a few  centimeters  in 
sediment  cores.  It  is  therefore  worth  exploring  whether  the  deconvolution  of  u-channel 
data  could  improve  significantly  their  resolution  over  intervals  characterized  by  rapid 
variations  in  their  magnetization.  For  that  purpose,  we  use  the  three-dimensional 
numerical  code  recently  developed  for  OOP  piston  cores  by  Oda  and  Shibuya  (1996), 
which  is  based  on  Bayesian  statistics.  In  this  scheme,  the  magnetization  vector  is 
modeled  as  a smoothly  changing  function,  which  degree  of  smoothness  is  obtained  by 
minimizing  the  Akaike’s  Bayesian  Information  Criterion  (ABIC).  This  method  appears  to 
be  more  stable  than  the  one  proposed  by  Constable  and  Parker  (1991),  which  was  based 
on  a comparison  between  the  model  residuals  and  the  observational  error  (Oda  and 
Shibuya  1996).  In  addition,  this  program  has  a more  realistic  approach,  as  it  treats  the 
three  components  of  magnetization  (X,  Y,  and  Z)  simultaneously,  and  incorporates 
interactions  between  components  (cross  terms  of  the  response  function).  The  reliability  of 
this  deconvolution  program  was  tested  initially  by  Oda  and  Shibuya  (1996)  using 
shipboard  OOP  paleomagnetic  data  measured  at  5 -mm  intervals  on  the  archive  halves  of 
piston  cores  from  OOP  Site  769.  The  deconvolved  data  were  compared  with  results 
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obtained  from  discrete  samples  extracted  from  the  working  halves  of  the  same  cores.  The 
deconvolution  procedure  yielded  a spatial  resolution  of  about  2 cm,  and  a good 
agreement  was  found  between  deconvolved  and  discrete  data  (Oda  and  Shibuya  1996, 
2000).  However,  the  discrete  samples  were  taken  at  5-crr  intervals  only,  such  that  a 
direct,  high-resolution  comparison  was  not  performed  with  these  samples.  In  the  present 
study,  we  propose  to  test  the  application  of  the  deconvolution  scheme  to  u-channel 
samples  that  are  routinely  measured  at  the  University  of  Florida  with  a spacing  of  one 
centimeter  (i.e.,  twice  the  measurement  spacing  of  the  ODP  cores  used  in  the  initial 
studies).  Results  of  the  deconvolution  treatment  are  compared  with  data  obtained  on  1 
cm-thick  slices  of  the  same  u-channels.  Subsequently,  the  deconvolution  program  is 
applied  to  paleomagnetic  data  obtained  from  ODP  Sites  983  and  984  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  document  a short  geomagnetic  event  at  about  1 .255  Ma. 

Response  Functions 

The  numerical  code  developed  by  Oda  and  Shibuya  ( 1 996)  was  adapted  to  the 
type  of  data  generated  by  the  2G-Enterprises  u-channel  magnetometer  hosted  by  the 
Department  of  Geological  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  input  procedure  of 
the  initial  version  of  the  program  was  modified  to  permit  uploading  of  data  obtained  with 
u-channel  samples  measured  every  centimeter,  with  a header  and  a trailer  of  10  cm  (a  1.5 
m-long  u-channel  yields  therefore  171  measurements).  The  procedure  requires  the  input 
of  a file  containing  the  cross-section  of  the  sample  (4  cm^)  and  the  response  function  of 
the  magnetometer  sensors,  with  a sampling  resolution  similar  to  the  one  of  the  u-channels 
(Oda  and  Shibuya  1 996).  Since  the  u-channels  are  measured  every  centimeter,  the 
response  functions  of  the  pick-up  coils  were  sampled  at  1 cm  intervals. 
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Distance  from  point  source  (cm) 

Figure  5-1.  Normalized  response  function  of  the  u-channel  magnetometer.  The  solid 
lines  represent  the  response  of  the  X,  Y,  and  Z pick-up  coils  when  the 
magnetization  is  in  the  X,  Y,  and  Z directions,  respectively.  The  gray  lines 
represent  the  response  curve  of  the  Z-axis  to  a magnetization  oriented  in  the 
X direction  (top),  and  of  the  X axis  to  a magnetization  oriented  in  the  Z 
direction  (bottom). 

The  measurements  were  performed  with  a 4-mm-edge  plastic  cube  containing  a 
point  source  with  a magnetic  moment  of  2.3x1  O’’ Am^,  placed  on  the  vertical  wall  of  a 
plastic  holder  fixed  to  the  sample  tray  of  the  u-channel  magnetometer.  A 4 cm  -grid  was 
drawn  on  the  vertical  wall  of  the  holder  such  that  the  plastic  cube  could  be  positioned  at 
nine  locations  in  the  sensing  region  of  the  magnetometer.  This  permitted  the 
measurement  of  the  magnetometer  response  function  in  a region  corresponding  to  the 
cross-section  of  a u-channel.  The  response  functions  of  the  nine  locations  were 
subsequently  integrated  to  reflect  as  accurately  as  possible  the  average  response  of  the 
sensors  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  u-channel  during  its  measurement.  This  procedure 
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accounts  for  possible  lateral  non-homogeneity  of  the  response  function  of  the 
magnetometer,  in  the  region  of  measurement.  The  response  curves  were  measured  in  the 
X,  Y,  and  Z directions  when  the  cube  was  oriented  in  X,  Y,  and  Z,  respectively,  and 
normalized  by  the  Z intensity  peak  value  (Figure  5-T).  The  deconvolution  procedure  also 
incorporates  the  cross  terms  between  the  X and  Z coils  (Oda  and  Shibuya  1996).  The 
half-peak  widths  of  the  response  function  are  ~4.5  cm  on  the  X and  Y axes,  and  ~5.5  cm 
on  the  Z axis. 

Deconvolution  of  U-channels  and  Comparison  with  Discrete  Samples 

We  selected  two  u-channels  among  those  sampled  from  the  piston  cores 
recovered  at  ODP  Site  1090  in  the  South- Atlantic,  sub- Antarctic  ocean,  which  are 
characterized  by  a natural  remanent  magnetization  (NRM)  with  significant  directional 
and  intensity  variations  (Shipboard  Scientific  Party  1 999).  The  first  u-channel  sample 
corresponds  to  section  1090D-17H-1,  and  the  second  u-channel  to  section  1090E-22H-6. 
Both  u-channels  are  1.5  m-long  and  have  been  stepwise  alternative  field  (AF) 
demagnetized  with  AF  peak  values  up  to  100  mT.  For  each  demagnetization  step,  the 
NRM  was  measured  every  centimeter,  with  a header  and  a trailer  of  1 0 cm  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  u-channel,  respectively.  A eomplete  paleomagnetic  study 
of  the  samples  collected  at  site  1 090  is  still  in  progress  and  will  be  published  elsewhere, 
such  that  the  data  reported  here  are  limited  to  those  only  necessary  for  the  present 
demonstration,  and  correspond  to  the  NRM  after  demagnetization  at  1 00  mT.  The 
discrete  sub-samples  were  extracted  from  the  portion  of  the  u-channels  that  were  not  part 
of  the  composite  section  for  Site  1 090. 
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Figure  5-2.  Comparison  between  deconvolved  and  discrete  samples  inclination  (a,c)  and 
intensity  (b,d).  The  deconvolved  data  are  plotted  at  the  top  of  each  figure. 
The  95%  confidence  interval  on  the  deconvolution  is  depicted  as  gray 
shading.  Open  squares  represent  discrete  data.  The  initial  u-channel  data  are 
represented  by  thick  lines  superimposed  to  the  discrete  curves.  The  errors 
associated  with  the  discrete  measurements  are  smaller  than  the  symbols  used 
to  plot  the  data. 

The  discrete  sampling  was  performed  between  0 and  122  cm  for  section  17H-1, 
and  between  76  and  150  cm  for  section  22H-6.  These  samples  were  obtained  by  cutting  1 
cm-thick  slices  of  the  sediment  contained  in  the  u-channels.  A few  discrete  samples, 
corresponding  to  intervals  with  coarser  sediment,  were  damaged  during  the  sampling  and 
were  excluded  from  this  study.  The  discrete  samples  were  measured  in  eight  orientations 
on  the  three-axis  discrete  magnetometer  located  in  the  paleomagnetic  laboratory  of  the 


University  of  Florida  (Figure  5-2). 
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Figure  5-3.  Comparison  between  deconvolved  and  discrete  samples  inclination  (a,c)  and 
intensity  (b,d)-  The  discrete  sample  data  have  been  smoothed  to  slightly 
reduce  their  resolution. 

The  u-charmels  were  also  measured  in  eight  orientations  before  deconvolution  and 
comparison  with  the  discrete  samples.  In  Figure  5-2,  the  deconvolved  u-channels 
inclination  and  intensity  variations  (averaging  eight  deconvolutions)  are  compared  to  the 
results  obtained  on  the  discrete  samples.  The  most  noticeable  observation  is  that  small 
amplitude  features  in  the  u-channel  data  are  considerably  amplified  by  the  deconvolution. 
For  instance,  the  small  inclination  modulation  at  about  60  cm  in  section  17H-1 
corresponds  to  a drastic  change  of  about  1 00°  (from  -40°  to  —60°)  in  the  deconvolved 
data  (Figure  5-2a).  Similarly,  in  section  22H-6,  the  small  directional  change,  at  about 
130  cm  down  section,  becomes  after  deconvolution  what  might  be  interpreted  as 
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a short  geomagnetic  event  (Figure  5-2c).  These  major  changes  are  in  good  agreement 
with  those  recorded  by  the  discrete  samples,  which  attests  to  the  validity  of  the 
deconvolution  results  over  these  two  intervals  (Figure  5-2).  Overall,  the  deconvolved  data 
have  a lower  resolution  than  the  discrete  data,  and  direct  comparison  between  the  two 
data  sets  is  not  always  obvious.  An  alternative  comparison  is  proposed  in  Figure  5-3, 
where  the  resolution  of  the  discrete  sample  data  has  been  reduced  to  simulate  what  would 
be  obtained  with  8 cm^  discrete  samples  taken  every  2 cm  (continuous  sampling),  which 
is  the  standard  size  for  discrete  paleomagnetic  plastic  cubes.  Discrete  and  deconvolved 
intensity  variations  are  in  good  agreement,  except  for  a few  features  of  small  amplitude. 
These  differences  may  be  the  consequence  of  slight  disturbances  of  the  discrete  samples, 
and/or  to  small  stratigraphic  errors  of  a few  millimeters  occurring  during  sub-sampling  of 
the  u-channels.  Alternatively,  they  could  be  inaccuracies  in  the  deconvolution  results, 
possibly  due  to  inexactitudes  in  the  sensor  response  functions  or  to  errors  inherent  to  the 
method.  Additional  errors  may  emerge  from  small  lateral  displacements  of  the  u-channels 
during  measurements. 

The  Bjorn  Geomagnetic  Event  at  ODP  Sites  983  and  984 

We  subsequently  applied  the  deconvolution  scheme  to  paleomagnetic  data  from 
u-channels  collected  from  cores  recovered  in  the  North  Atlantic  during  ODP  Leg  1 62  at 
Sites  983  (60.4°N,  23.6°W)  and  984  (61.4°N,  24.1°W).  The  high  sedimentation  rates  at 
these  sites,  higher  than  1 0 cm/ky,  allowed  the  recovery  of  detailed  paleomagnetic  records 
spanning  the  last  ~2  My  (Channell  et  al.  1997,  1998;  Channell  1999;  Channell  and 


Kleiven  2000). 
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Figure  5-4.  Virtual  geomagnetic  pole  (VGP)  latitude  at  Site  983  (top)  and  984  (bottom) 
between  1.23  and  1-26  Ma.  The  Excursion  at  about  1.255  Ma  correspond  to 
the  Bjorn  event  reported  by  Channell  et  al.  (in  press). 

Recently,  Channell  et  al.  (in  press)  reponed  the  presence  of  several  geomagnetic 
excursions  in  the  directional  paleomagnetic  record  of  the  Matuyama  Chron  at  these  two 
sites.  One  of  those,  which  was  named  the  Bjorn  event,  appeared  as  a rapid  change  in  the 
direction  of  magnetization  around  1.255  Ma,  below  the  Cobb  Mountain  event  (Channell 
et  al.  2001).  The  virtual  geomagnetic  pole  (VGP)  latitudes  calculated  from  the  component 
directions  of  the  NRM  (Charmell  et  al.  in  press)  are  shown  in  Figure  5-4  for  a time 
interval  encompassing  this  event.  The  Bjorn  event  represents  a good  candidate  for  the 
testing  of  the  deconvolution  program,  since  it  is  recorded  within  only  a few  centimeters 
of  sediment  (less  than  30  cm).  It  is  nearly  synchronous  at  both  sites,  although  the  shape  of 
the  excursion  is  somewhat  different  from  one  record  to  another.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
slight  difference  in  resolution  of  the  two  records,  since  Site  983  has  a sedimentation  rate 
of  ~ 14  cm/ky  and  Site  984  is  characterized  by  a sedimentation  rate  of  ~ 10  cm/ky  over 


this  interval. 
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Depth  (mcd)  Depth  (mcd)  Depth  (mcd) 

Figure  5-5.  Variations  of  the  declination  (a),  inclination  (b),  and  intensity  (c)  of  the  NRM 
at  Site  983,  after  alternative  field  demagnetization  at  25  mT.  Curves  at  the 
top  of  each  sub-figure  correspond  to  the  initial  u-channel  data,  while  those  at 
the  bottom  correspond  to  the  deconvolved  data.  The  gray  shaded  area  are  the 
95%  errors  associate  with  the  deconvolution  treatment.  The  dashed  lines 
indicate  a change  of  core  section  (i.e.,  of  u-channel). 

The  u-channel  data  corresponding  to  the  NRM  demagnetized  at  peak  AF  values 
ranging  from  20  to  140  mT  were  treated  with  the  deconvolution  program  over  the  interval 
encompassing  the  event.  Figures  5-5  and  5-6  display  the  results  of  this  deconvolution 
procedure  for  the  NRM  after  AF  demagnetization  at  25  mT.  The  deconvolution  appears 
to  be  more  efficient  for  Site  984  than  for  Site  983,  as  indicated  by  the  lower  values  of  the 
errors  associated  with  the  calculation  for  Site  984.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  resolution  of  the  data  at  both  sites.  In  Figure  5-7,  we  show  the  component  directions 
calculated  with  the  standard  least-square  method  (Kirschvink  1980)  for  the 
demagnetization  interval  25-140  mT.  Overall,  these  directions  are  well  defined,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  low  values  of  the  maximum  angular  deviation  (92%  are  less  than  5°, 
and  99%  are  less  than  10°).  During  the  Bjorn  event,  there  is  a general  agreement  between 
the  deconvolved  data  at  the  two  site,  which  is  best  observed  when  they  are  plotted  in  term 
of  VGP  latitude  versus  age  (Figure  5-8). 
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Figure  5-6.  Variations  of  the  declination  (a),  inclination  (b),  and  intensity  (c)  of  the  NRM 
at  Site  984,  after  alternative  field  demagnetization  at  25  mT.  Curves  at  the 
top  of  each  sub-figure  correspond  to  the  initial  u-channel  data,  while  those  at 
the  bottom  correspond  to  the  deconvolved  data.  The  gray  shaded  area  are  the 
95%  errors  associate  with  the  deconvolution  calculations.  The  dashed  lines 
indicate  a change  of  core  section. 

At  both  sites,  the  VGP  latitude  record  is  characterized  by  a rapid  departure  from 
southern  latitudes  around  1.2555  Ma,  followed  by  a more  progressive  return  to  the  initial 
average  position,  with  a “plunge”  at  about  1 .2545  Ma.  The  two  records  appear  in  better 
agreement  with  each  other  than  before  the  deconvolution  (Figures  5-4  and  5-7). 

Summary 

We  investigated  the  possibility  of  applying  the  three-dimensional  deconvolution 
scheme  proposed  by  Oda  and  Shibuya  (1996)  to  paleomagnetic  data  routinely  acquired 
on  u-channel  samples  at  intervals  of  one  centimeter.  Two  u-channels  characterized  by 
drastic  changes  in  magnetization  were  deconvolved  and  the  results  were  compared  with 
data  obtained  on  discrete  samples  extracted  at  one  centimeter  intervals  from  the  same  u- 
channels.  This  comparison  suggests  that  deconvolved  data  have  a spatial  resolution  lower 
than  that  of  the  1-cm  discrete  samples,  but  close  to  what  would  be  obtained  from  8 cm 
paleomagnetic  cubic  samples.  Large  amplitude  changes  in  the  intensity  and  direction  of 
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the  magnetization  of  discrete  samples,  during  a reversal  and  a possible  short  geomagnetic 
event,  are  reproduced  confidently  by  the  deconvolved  u-channel  data. 


Depth  (mcd)  Depth  (nicd) 

Figure  5-7.  Component  declination  (top)  and  inclination  (middle),  and  associated 
maximum  angular  deviation  (MAD)  values  (bottom)  calulated  from  the 
deconvolved  data  at  Sites  983  (a)  and  984  (b).  The  components  were 
computed  for  the  demagnetization  interval  25-140  mT.  The  dashed  lines 
indicate  a change  of  core  section. 

The  numerical  code  was  also  used  to  deconvolve  u-channel  data  from  ODP  Sites 
983  and  984  containing  a short  geomagnetic  excursion.  A significant  increase  in  the 
resolution  of  the  directional  record  of  this  event  is  observed  at  both  sites,  which  display  a 
better  agreement  among  each  other  than  before  the  deconvolution  treatment.  The  duration 
of  the  Bjorn  event,  based  on  the  time  interval  between  equator  crossings,  is  less  than  two 
thousand  years. 


VGP  Latitude  (°)  VGP  Latitude  (°) 
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Figure  5-8.  Virtual  geomagnetic  pole  (VGP)  latitude  calculated  from  the  deconvolved 
direction  data  at  Site  983  (top)  and  984  (bottom)  around  the  Bjorn 
geomagnetic  excursion. 


CHAPTER  6 

CONCLUSIONS  and  PERSPECTIVES 
The  results  presented  in  this  dissertation  illustrate  the  possibility  of  extracting 
reliable  information  about  the  geomagnetic  field  time  variations,  from  the  analysis  of  the 
remanent  magnetization  of  marine  sediments.  The  amount  of  information  provided  by  a 
particular  sedimentary  record  depends  on  multiple  factors  including  lithologic  influences, 
variable  sedimentation  rates,  uncertainties  in  the  age  models,  and  smoothing  effects 
induced  during  measurement.  The  use  of  spectral  analysis  techniques,  such  as  wavelets, 
allows  recognition  and  quantification  of  some  of  these  influences.  The  construction  of 
numerical  models  of  magnetization  acquisition  permits  to  estimate  the  effects  of  variable 
sedimentation  rates  and  dating  errors.  Also,  the  development  of  deconvolution  schemes 
may  favor  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  biases  introduced  by  the  measurements. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  still  far  from  a full  understanding  of  the  complex  nature  of 
the  magnetization  process.  Numerous  additional  studies  are  needed,  some  of  which 
requiring  a cooperative  effort  between  fundamental  rock-magnetic  studies  and  the 
intensive  use  of  imaging  and  analytical  techniques.  A combination  of  these  techniques  is 
necessary  to  observe  the  formation  and  alteration  of  magnetic  particles,  and  their  physical 
and  chemical  interaction  with  the  non-magnetic  fraction  of  the  sediment,  or  with 
microorganisms.  With  this  goal  in  mind,  I have  been  working  on  a collaborative  project 
aimed  at  imaging  iron-bearing  particles  in  sedimentary  rocks.  The  magnetization  in 
sediments  and  rocks  is  usually  carried  by  micron-scale  grains  of  iron  oxide  or  iron 
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sulfide.  Information  about  the  average  magnetic  mineralogy  and  magnetic  grain  size  of 
geologic  samples  is  routinely  provided  by  rock  magnetic  studies.  However,  the  origin  of 
the  magnetic  grains  is  often  unclear,  and  their  association  with  the  non-magnetic  fraction 
of  the  sediment  is  usually  poorly  known. 

In  order  to  understand  the  origin  and  role  of  these  particles  in  the  magnetization 
process,  it  is  crucial  to  examine  their  occurrence  in  their  natural  setting,  l.^nfortunately, 
because  of  the  scarcity  and  small  size  of  these  particles,  in-situ  detection  and  imaging 
with  traditional  microscopy  techniques  is  extremely  difficult.  This  led  us  to  consider 
complementary  methods  such  as  the  highly  sensitive  x-ray  fluorescence  mapping 
techniques  available  at  Sectors  10  (MR-CAT)  and  1.3  (GSECARS)  of  the  Advanced 
Photon  Source  (APS),  to  locate  Fe-bearing  minerals  present  in  pelagic  limestone  samples. 
The  fluorescence  maps  are  being  used  to  study  the  distribution  of  magnetic  grains, 
determine  their  composition,  estimate  their  grain  size  for  comparison  with  estimates 
based  on  magnetic  parameters,  and  determine  their  relationship  to  the  non-magnetic 
matrix. 

The  x-ray  undulator  beams  at  Sectors  10  and  13  have  been  used  to  provide  area 
scans  of  thin  polished  sections  of  Cretaceous  (-120  Myrs  old)  limestone  from  the 
Maiolica  Formation  (Italy)  (Channell  and  McCabe  1994).  The  experimental  setup  used  to 
obtain  these  maps  is  drawn  in  Figure  6-1 . The  samples  are  placed  on  a X-Y-Z  stepping 
motor  stage  positioned  at  45°  to  an  incident  synchrotron  x-ray  beam.  A first  detector  (lo), 
located  between  the  incident  beam  and  the  sample,  monitors  the  changes  in  intensity  of 
the  incoming  beam.  A second  detector  (If),  at  45°  to  the  sample,  measures  the  intensity  of 
the  fluorescence  coming  out  of  the  sample.  In  some  cases,  a third  detector  (It),  placed 
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behind  the  sample,  measures  the  intensity  of  the  beam  transmitted  through  the  sample.  It 
was  not  used  in  the  limestone  experiments,  because  the  samples  were  too  thick.  Since 
different  elements  emit  fluorescent  x-ray  photons  of  specific  energies,  it  is  possible  to 
map  a particular  element  by  selecting  a specific  range  of  ene-gies.  A surface  map, 
representing  the  distribution  of  Fe,  is  obtained  by  moving  the  sample  in  the  X and  Y 
directions  relative  to  the  incoming  beam,  and  by  measuring  the  ratio  of  the  fluorescence 
intensity  (It)  to  the  incoming  beam  intensity  (lo).  The  ratio  If/Io  is  proportional  to  the 
concentration  of  Fe  atoms  in  the  volume  hit  by  the  x-ray  beam.  This  experimental  setup  is 
sensitive  to  concentrations  of  one  part  per  million  or  less.  The  size  of  the  beam,  and 
therefore  the  map  resolution,  can  be  established  by  two  methods.  A first  method  consists 
in  placing  a set  of  horizontal  and  vertical  slits  in  front  of  the  incoming  beam,  which 
define  a window  through  which  a fraction  of  the  beam  is  transmitted.  Beam  sizes  down  to 
~50  |im  can  be  obtained  easily  with  this  system.  However,  because  it  cuts  a significant 
part  of  the  initial  beam,  this  method  decreases  the  intensity  of  the  beam  available  for 
investigation  of  the  sample,  and  therefore  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  experiment 
(depending  on  the  detection  level  of  the  detectors).  A second  method  consists  in  using  a 
set  of  Kirkpatrick-Baez  (KB)  mirrors,  to  focus  the  beam  down  to  sizes  ranging  1 to  5 |im 
(Eng  et  al.  1999).  Because  of  the  high  sensitivity  and  flexibility  of  this  dual  system, 
elemental  maps  of  either  small  (-100  }im)  or  large  (1  mm)  samples  with  elements  at  low 
concentrations  can  be  obtained  in  a short  time,  relative  to  other  techniques  such  as 
electron  microprobes  analysis  (by  an  order  of  magnitude).  It  can  therefore  be  useful  for  a 
first,  rapid  detection  of  small  iron-bearing  particles  disseminated  in  a large  sample.  A 
microscope  equipped  with  a CCD  camera  is  also  mounted  on  the  experimental  table, 
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which  permits  the  recording  of  a video  image  of  the  region  investigated,  and  furnishes  the 
registration  necessary  to  relocate  this  region  in  subsequent  experiments  with  other 
equipment  such  as  optical  microscopes  or  scanning  electron  microscopes  (SEM). 


Sample 

Detector  It  Focussing  Detector  Iref 


Figure  6-1.  Experimental  setup  at  Sector  10  of  the  APS,  viewed  from  the  top.  Detectors 
Iref,  lo.  It,  and  If  measure  absorption  by  the  reference  element  (fe  foil),  the 
intensity  of  the  incoming  beam,  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  beam,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  fluorescent  beam,  respectively. 

Discrimination  of  the  diverse  mineral  phases  can  be  determined  by  acquisition  of 
micron-scale  x-ray  absorption  fine  structure  spectra  (XAFS)  from  individual  grains,  and 
comparison  to  standards  of  known  composition.  XAFS  is  an  element-specific  technique 
generally  used  to  determine  the  local  structure  around  a specific  absorbing  element,  even 
when  the  element  is  at  low  concentration  levels  (Brown  et  al.  1988;  Fendorf  et  al.  1994). 


XAFS  is  based  on  the  absorption  of  the  coherent  x-rays  generated  by  the  synchrotron.  A 
sharp  increase  in  absorption  of  x-ray  photons  by  a specific  element  is  observed  over  a 
narrow  range  of  incident  energies  (the  absorption  edge),  which  is  caused  by  the  transfer 
of  the  x-ray  photons  energy  to  the  electrons  of  this  element.  At  the  absorption  edge,  the 
energy  (which  is  specific  to  the  element)  is  sufficient  to  excite  an  electron  from  a deep 
core  state  to  a continuum.  The  photoelectron  wave  produced  by  this  excitation  emanates 
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outward  from  the  absorbing  atom.  The  photoelectron  travels  inter-atomic  distances  and 
then  is  backscattered  by  coordinating  atoms.  The  type  of  neighboring  atoms  defines  the 
backscattering  efficiency.  The  backscattered  wave  will  then  encounter  outgoing  waves, 
resulting  in  an  interference  effects  that  modifies  the  absorption,  which  produces  the  fine 
structure  of  the  spectrum  (Figure  6-2). 


Figure  6-2.  Typical  XAFS  spectrum  for  magnetite,  near  the  iron  edge  energy.  The  ratio 
of  If/Io  is  plotted  as  a function  of  the  energy  of  the  incoming  x-ray  beam.  The 
normalization  is  obtained  by  assuming  a step  of  1 in  the  average  absorption, 
for  energies  higher  than  the  edge-energy. 


Practically,  in  the  fluorescence  mode,  a XAFS  curve  is  obtained  by  reporting  the 
ratio  IfTo,  for  different  energies  around  the  absorption  edge  of  a particular  element  (for 


Fe,  the  edge  energy  is  71 12  eV).  The  spectrum  is  then  normalized  by  assuming  an 
average  value  of  zero  before  the  edge,  and  an  average  value  of  one  after  the  edge.Three 
regions  (pre-edge,  XANES,  and  EXAFS)  are  distinguished  in  the  XAFS  spectrum.  The 
pre-edge  provides  information  about  the  oxidation  state  of  the  absorber,  and  absorber- 
ligand  bonding.  The  near  edge  absorption  fine  structure  region  (XANES)  is  sensitive  to 
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the  arrangement  of  neighbors  around  the  absorber,  and  can  be  used  as  a fingerprint  for 
comparison  of  unknown  samples  to  standards  (Drager  et  al.  1988,  Bajt  et  al.  1994, 
Fredrickson  et  al.  2000;  Guyodo  et  al.  2001b).  The  extended  x-ray  absorption  fine 
structure  region  (EX  ^FS)  can  be  analyzed  to  obtain  information  about  the  distance  from 
the  absorber  to  near  neighbors,  and  about  the  number  and  type  of  neighbors. 

In  our  case,  XANES  data  were  collected  on  specific  Fe-anomalies  of  the 
fluorescence  maps,  and  were  compared  with  spectra  obtained  on  standards  measured  with 
the  same  experimental  setup.  The  standard  XANES  were  obtained  from  powders  of 
inorganic  and  bacterial  magnetite  (Fe304),  titanomagnetite  (Fe2.4Tio604),  hematite  (a- 
Fe203),  maghemite  (y-Fe203),  goethite  (a-FeOOH),  and  pyrite  (FeS2)  (Figure  6-3).  The 
energy  calibration  of  the  beamline  may  fluctuate  a little  (of  a few  eV)  between 
experiments,  therefore  the  energies  are  calibrated  relative  to  the  edge  energy  of  a standard 
iron  foil,  which  XANES  is  acquired  with  another  detector  (Iref),  synchronously  to  the 
main  experiment.  Subsequently,  to  facilitate  the  comparison  between  the  data  obtained  on 
individual  anomalies  and  those  of  the  standards,  all  XANES  were  reported  in  term  of 
relative  energies,  with  the  zero  of  the  energy  scale  being  the  energy  of  the  pre-edge  peak 
of  the  magnetite  standard.  Small  shifts  of  the  edge  position  of  particular  XANES,  relative 
to  the  one  of  magnetite,  represent  a relative  increase  (to  the  right)  or  decrease  (to  the  left) 
of  the  oxidation  state  (Bajt  et  al.  1994).  The  XANES  patterns  obtained  for  magnetite, 
hematite,  and  pyrite  were  compatible  with  previously  published  data  (Bajt  et  al.  1994; 
Drager  et  al.  1988).  An  example  of  an  iron  fluorescence  map  established  for  one  of  the 
limestone  samples  (AC5.46)  is  shown  in  Figure  6-4  (spot  size  ~75  pm).  Isolated  regions 
with  higher  Fe  content  (darker  spots)  appear  scattered  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
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sample,  suggesting  a random  distribution  of  Fe-bearing  minerals  in  that  sample.  The  most 
intense  anomaly  (Figure  6-4a)  corresponds  to  a rather  large  (~20  |xm)  grain  in  the  optical 
microscope  image,  for  which  a close-up  is  given  in  Figure  6-4b. 


Figure  6-3.  Standard  XANES  obtained  on  powders  of  minerals  of  known  composition. 
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In  Figure  6-4c  is  shown  the  XANES  obtained  for  this  anomaly,  which  is 
comparable  to  what  was  obtained  with  the  standard  FeS2.  Confirmation  of  the 
composition  was  provided  by  energy-dispersive  x-ray  spectroscopy  (EDX)  data  obtained 
>”ith  the  scanning  electron  microscope  (SEM)  available  at  the  university  of  Florida 
Microfabritech.  The  iron  and  sulfur  EDX  maps  are  shown  in  Figure  6-4d,  along  with  the 
SEM  image  of  the  crystal.  Another  example  of  fluorescence  maps  is  shown  in  Figure  6- 
5a,  for  a second  sample  (AC9.45).  Again,  the  grains  appear  randomly  distributed.  Four  Fe 
anomalies  were  selected  and  labeled  on  the  map  (Figure  6-5  a),  for  which  microscope 
images  and  XANES  data  are  reported  in  Figure  6-5b  and  Figure  6-5c,  respectively.  The 
interpretation  of  the  XANES  data  is  not  obvious,  because  they  are  probably  derived  from 
a combination  of  several  mineral  phases.  The  closest  match  was  obtained  with  the 
standards  of  hematite  and  goethite,  although  further  data  analysis  will  be  required  before 
final  identification.  The  larger-amplitude  anomalies  in  the  Fe  map  are  related  to  larger 
grains.  The  smaller  anomalies  correspond  to  smaller  grains  or  groups  of  grains,  for  which 
a more  precise  Fe  map  can  be  obtained  with  the  focussed  beam.  An  example  of  such 
maps  is  shown  on  Figure  6-6a,  which  corresponds  to  the  region  delimited  by  the  small 
rectangle  drawn  in  Figure  6-5a,  including  spots  3 and  4-  In  Figure  6-6a,  the  Fe  map  is 
compared  to  the  optical  microscope  map  of  the  same  region.  Small  anomalies,  of  a few 
microns  are  present  on  the  map  (beam/step  size  is  ~5  |im),  which  correspond  to  grains 
ranging  from  ~10  |im  to  about  1 |im  in  size  in  the  optical  image.  Three  of  these 
anomalies  have  been  numbered  in  Figure  6-6a  (notice  that  anomalies  1 and  3 correspond 
to  Spot  3 and  Spot  4 in  Figure  6-5a,  respectively).  Close-ups  of  these  grains  are  shown  in 
Figure  6-6b. 
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Figure  6-4.  Example  of  fluorescence  map  obtained  on  a limestone  sample  (ACS. 46).  (a) 
Fluorescence  map  (left)  and  optical  microscope  image  (right)  of  the  sample, 
(b)  Close-up  of  a grain  associated  with  large  Fe  anomaly  identified  by  an 
arrow  in  (a),  (c)  Normalized  XANES  of  the  same  anomaly,  suggesting  FeS2 
as  a composition,  (d)  Scanning  electron  microscope  image  (SEM),  and 
energy-dispersive  x-ray  map  (EDX)  of  the  same  grain. 

Interestingly,  EDX  investigation  of  some  of  these  grains  revealed  the  presence  of 
Fe-S  compounds  in  the  grains.  An  example  is  given  in  Figure  6-6c,  for  anomaly  number 
3.  From  the  SEM  image  and  the  EDX  elemental  maps,  it  is  possible  to  observe  the 
presence  of  a pyrite  core  in  the  center  of  the  grain.  A likely  explanation  is  that  the  grain  is 
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derived  from  the  partial  oxidation  of  a pre-existing  grain  of  pyrite.  This  explains  also  why 
the  XANES  were  not  uniquely  correlatable  to  a single  standard,  since  the  grains  made-up 
of  multiple  mineral  phases.  Other  analytic  techniques,  such  as  electron  microprobe  or 
electron  diffraction,  are  being  used  to  further  study  th'  se  samples. 

In  any  case,  the  methods  briefly  presented  in  this  conclusion  chapter  provide 
interesting  results,  which,  combined  with  other  techniques  of  investigation,  should  lead  to 
a new  understanding  of  the  composition,  grain  size,  and  distribution  of  Fe  minerals 
contributing  to  the  magnetic  properties  of  natural  sediments.  The  rewards  of  such  studies 
will  reach  evidently  beyond  rock-magnetism  and  paleomagnetism,  and  will  provide  tools 
for  domains  such  as  the  study  of  past  environments  or  climates. 
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Figure  6-5.  Example  of  fluorescence  map  obtained  on  a limestone  sample  (AC9.45).  (a) 
Fluorescence  map  of  the  sample,  (b)  Close-up  of  the  grains  associated  with  4 
Fe  anomalies  labeled  in  (a),  (c)  Normalized  XANES  of  the  same  anomalies. 
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Figure  6-6.  Micro-focussing  fluorescence  map  obtained  on  a small  region  of  the 
limestone  sample  (AC9.45)  shown  in  Figure  6-5  (small  rectangle),  (a) 
Fluorescence  map  (top)  and  corresponding  optical  microscope  image 
(bottom)  of  the  region,  (b)  Close-up  of  the  grains  associated  with  3 Fe 
anomalies  labeled  in  (a),  (c)  Scanning  electron  microscope  image  (SEM)  and 
energy-dispersive  x-ray  elemental  maps  of  grain  number  3. 
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